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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA 


INSTRUCTION RELATING TO THE WAR. 


It is of supreme importance that every reason- 
able thing should be done in the schools this year 
to help pupils to understand why America has 
engaged in the world conflict and why we must 
devote all our resources—material, intellectual and 
moral—to winning the war. There has never been 
a time in the history of this country when there has 
been such an opportunity as there is now to make 
pupils intelligent regarding the ideals which under- 
Jie American life. It has never been so necessary 
as it is now to lead young persons to appreciate 
what it means to be an American citizen and what 
is required of every such citizen at this crucial 
moment. We have pledged this nation to the de- 
fense of the principle of liberty and justice among 
men and among nations, and when this fact is 
apprehended by pupils they can hardly fail to ‘feel 
grateful that they are living under the stars and 
stripes and that they have an opportunity to help 
a little to make right instead of might prevail in 
the world. 

With a view to assisting principals and teachers 
to present the various aspects of the war in an 
intelligible way to pupils, the War Publications 
Committee of the University expects during the 
coming year to publish a series of pamphlets which 
will be free to the schools of the state. The Com- 
mittee published a number of pamphlets last year 
which were used in one way or another in most of 
the schools. They were often made the basis of 
talks at morning exercises, and were frequently 
employed as supplementary texts in classes in his- 
tory and English. Reports from principals and 
teachers regarding the success of last year’s series 
have encouraged the War Publications Committee 
to undertake the preparation of a new series which 
will discuss in a simple, concrete, and intelligible 


way those features of the war in which pupils will 
be most interested and concerning which they 
should be well informed. 

The plan of publishing this second series of 
pamphlets was submitted to a group of school 
superintendents and high school principals who 
were attending the summer session of the Univer- 
sity. The question of what instruction relating 
to the war could be offered by the schools without 
disturbing the regular program of studies was 
considered and it was thought that morning ex- 
ercises could be very profitably utilized for effective 
talks on vital questions connected with the causes 
of the war and its successful prosecution. It was 
thought, also, that in the English composition 
classes there could be assigned topics connected 
with the war: and of course in the history classes 
a considerable amount of time could very properly 
be devoted to a study of the conditions and events 
which caused the war. All who attended these 
conferences agreed that during the coming year the 
war should occupy an important place in the gen- 
eral exercises and class work of the junior and 
senior high schools. They thought this could be 
done without interference with the set program 
of the schools. 

The topics which it is proposed to discuss in 
pamphlets during the coming year are as follows: 
1. HtsrortcaL BACKGROUND OF THE WAaR— 

Germany’s attempt to capture the world’s 
trade—1900-14. 

Anglo-American relations—1763-1914. 

History of Prussia, especially from 1848. 

2. How Germany Waces War— 

Germany’s attempt to control the world’s 
public opinion: Russia, Italy, France and 
United States. 

German Treatment of Russia. 
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3. Tue Sources OF THE WAR IN GERMAN AUTOC- 
RACY AND MILITARISM— 
How public opinion is manufactured in 
Germany. 
The blind alley in German education. 
German treatment of workingmen. 
4, America’s ENTRANCE INTO THE WAR— 
Germany’s war on us on our own soil—1914- 
1g. 

5. History AND TopoGRAPHY OF THE WAR— 

What American business men are doing to 
win the war. 

Is this a rich man’s war? 

What the United States has accomplished 
since the declaration of a state of war. 

Wisconsin’s war record. 

The Government’s care of the soldiers. 

‘rance; an appreciation. 

The topography of the war (two papers with 
maps). 

A history of the war—1914-18 (two papers 
with maps). 

6. Wat CrviILiAns, ESPECIALLY THE PUPILS IN 
THE Scnoots, CAN pO TO HELP WIN THE 
War— 

Conservation of food and coal. 

War gardens and summer work on the farms. 

The Red Cross and similar agencies. 

Recreational work for 
soldiers. 

The individual’s part in financing the war. 

WHat THE TERMS OF PEACE 
THE Ligut oF AMERICAN 
SocriaL IpEALS— 

The League of Nations. 
American political ideals. 
America’s aims in the war. 
German militarism must be destroyed. 
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KEEP THE BOYS IN COLLEGE. 


Our country is raising a great army; it is ex- 
pected that at least three million men will be in 
France by the opening of the campaign in the 
spring of 1919. The draft age has been lowered 
to eighteen and raised to forty-five. Many parents 
think this step has been taken so as to bring all 
the boys in the country beyond high school age 
into active service in the army. This would prevent 
any of the boys from going to colleges or universi- 
ties. But the government does not intend that this 
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should happen; on the contrary it desires that 
capable boys should continue their education until 
they are twenty-one or older. Our nation now 
needs and will in the future need experts in every 
field of activity relating in any way to the prosecu- 
tion of the war, and this means practically every 
field of human thought and endeavor. With a view 
to keeping up the supply of trained men, the 
government has made arrangements so that capable 
boys may keep on with their studies until they 
graduate from higher institutions, provided that 
they make a good record in their intellectual work 
and are preparing to be of service in a military 
way later if their services are required. 

Most of the universities of the country will this 
year be made training camps for experts and of- 
ficers, This provision has been made by the govern- 
ment in order to prevent indiscriminate enlistment 
of young men who should continue their education 
so that they may be able to render their country 
expert service when it is needed. If all the young 
men leave the universities, how can the govern- 
ment secure engineers and physicians and chemists 
and agriculturists and economists and so on, all 
of whom will be needed to solve the problems 
brought upon us by the war? It is plain that it is 
just as much a patriotic duty for a boy who is 
capable of making an efficient engineer, say, to 
perfect himself in engineering and be ready to 
serve the nation in this way as it is for him to 
prepare to serve in the trenches. The men in the 
trenches could not go very far if they did not have 
the support and guidance of an army of experts 
behind them. 

The government has established regulations so 
that a young man entering a university now may 
enlist in any one of a number of branches of 
military service—in the field artillery, heavy ar- 
tillery, infantry, signal corps, medical corps, or 
ordnance corps. In a few places there are pro- 
visions for training in aviation. Students will be 
trained as officers in each branch of military serv- 
They will wear uniforms furnished by the 
government and they will be regarded as members 
of the army, on inactive service for the time being. 
If an emergency should arise which would require 
their service in the field, they may be called at any 
time by the President, but it will be the policy of 
the government not to call capable students until 
they shall have completed their special studies. 

The regular academic work of the university will 
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not be neglected. Each student will devote a part 
of his time to strictly military activities and the 
rest of his time to university studies, so that he 
will carry on his general education while he is 
receiving his military training. When he reaches 
the age of twenty-one, the president of his uni- 
versity and the military officer located at the 
university will determine whether he should con- 
tinue his studies in a special field, as in engineering 
or medicine or chemistry or wireless telegraph or 
whether he should enter active service in the army. 

The universities will not be hospitable toward 
loafers hereafter. Only boys of marked ability 
and high character will be permitted to remain in 
these institutions. But there will be extraordinary 
opportunities for boys who can meet the require- 
ments to secure the best intellectual and expert 
training that the world affords. It should be -im- 
pressed that they will be enlisted in the army of 
the United States, but will be assigned to this 
special service in the universities. They will be 
making ready to serve the government just as 
fully as if they were in training in Camp Grant 
or Camp Custer or any other training camp. 

Parents and teachers should make the situation 
clear to the boys whom they advise who are capable 
of serving the government best by fitting them- 
selves to be military officers, and experts in some 
scientific or economic field which has a vital bear- 
ing upon the successful issue of the war. 


HEALTH FIRST. 


Mrs. E. F. Bickel, chairman of the Committee 
on Health and Recreation of the State Council of 
Defense, is considering ways and means of intro- 
ducing health instruction into all the schools of the 
state. In every section of the country men are 
appreciating the necessity of giving more effective 
attention to the development of health habits 
among our people than we have done in the past. 
Each new report made by physicians who examine 
drafted men simply strengthens the conviction 
that we cannot rely upon the home to develop 
health habits in the young. Much less can we rely 
upon occasional talks by teachers to give pupils an 
understanding of the laws of health and awaken 
in them a desire to acquire healthful habits of liv- 
ing. The typical teacher cannot talk on any aspect 
of health so as to make much of an impression 
upon those who listen to her. She has herself only 
a superficial knowledge of the human mind and 
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body, and most teachers do not show in their own 
lives that they understand how the human mechan- 
ism is constructed and how it can operate with the 
least wear and tear. It is a case of the blind lead- 
ing the blind when the typical teacher attempts to 
give his pupils a knowledge of health principles 
and develop health habits merely by incidental 
remarks. Pupils would be just as likely to learn 
arithmetic and algebra and geometry effectively 
from occasional talks by the teacher as to learn 
physiology and hygiene in this way. 

Mrs. Bickel thinks that physiology and hygiene 
should be made compulsory in the schools of the 
state. In this country we are moving away from 
rather than toward the principle of compulsory 
requirements beyond the elementary school. In 
the latter school we think all pupils should ac- 
quire substantially the same knowledge. To us it 
seems that health knowledge is as important as 
anything else we require, and for ourselves we 
would vote in favor of making the study of hy- 
giene, with a view to the development of healthful 
habits of living, a requirement in the elementary 
school. It would be well, too, if there could be 
some required health instruction in the high school. 
Is it not as important that a pupil should be able to 
treat his body wisely as that he should be able to 
speak the English language correctly, say, or that 
he should know the history of his country, or 
should acquire skill in solving quadratic equations ? 
Which would be more illuminating and useful in 
life—knowledge of algebraic laws, say, or knowl- 
edge of the laws of nutrition and respiration and 
auto-intoxication and infection and so on? When 
one reflects upon it, he marvels at the fact that we 
have required all pupils in the high school to gain 
the ability to demonstrate a considerable number 
of propositions in geometry, for example, while 
we have not required them to be able to state a 
single principle of physical or mental functioning 
or a law of healthful living. How mueh longer 
will we be influenced by this medieval illusion re- 
A number of primi- 





garding educational values? 
tive beliefs and practices will be shattered by this 
war, and it is our guess that we will have a saner 
educational philosophy when the war is over than 
we have inherited from the past. 

Why should not every elementary and high 
school principal in this state resolve that before 
this year is over there shall be an effective course 
of health instruction in the school under his 
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charge’ It is more imperative that this instruc- 
tion be given in the elementary school than in the 
high school, because when pupils have reached the 
age of fourteen or fifteen it is too late to modify 
some of their habits which have a vital bearing 
upon health and vitality. If when pupils come 
from the elementary school they could have an 
understanding of some of the major requirements 
for health, and if their understanding could be 
wrought into habitual practice, then it would not 
be necessary to give a great deal of attention to 
The habits that 
count for or against health are formed mainly 
before the teens; and this is why every elementary 
school in America should be held responsible for 
making its pupils intelligent in regard to the hy- 
giene of daily life and so far as possible, faithful 


these matters in the high school. 


and happy in the observance of its laws. 


A CLEAN SCHOOLROOM. 

A large proportion of schoolroom diseases are 
due to uncleanliness, especially to dust. Dust is a 
carrier of bacteria. An schoolroom is 
likely to be laden with disease germs which may 


unclean 


cause disturbance in the respiratory organs of 
pupils. It is frequently the case that one can hear 
most of the pupils in a school sneezing and cough- 
ing a week after school has begun, though they may 
have been perfectly well during the summer. The 
difficulty is due in part to the sudden change from 
an outdoor to an indoor life; but it is due in part 
also to the fact that there is a good deal of disease- 
bearing dust in many schoolrooms and when pupils 
breathe this the mucous surfaces become infected. 
Often pupils cannot conquer this infection so long 
as they spend two or three hours a day in the 
schoolroom. Disease of this sort always reduces the 
vitality of its victim and renders him subject to 
serious complications. 

An interesting study of schoolroom dust has re- 
cently been completed by Mr. Redway of the 
Meteorological Laboratory at Mount Vernon, New 
York. Mr. Redway is the best informed man in 
this country regarding the dust problem, in respect 
alike to the varied origin of dust and its conse- 
quences in vitiating the health of those who breathe 
it. He has shown that unless dust can be prevented 
from entering school buildings it will be impossible 
It is 
not an easy problem to get dust out of a room once 
it has got in. Mr. Redway suggests that all in- 


to keep schoolrooms in a healthy condition. 
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takes in mechanically ventilated buildings should 
be screened. The air coming into the schoolroom 
should be humidified by means of a spray or a 
steam jet. If a room is heated by a stove a vessel 
of water should be kept on the stove continuously. 
Extreme care should be taken to keep the ap- 
proaches to the entrances of the school buildings 
clean; a ten-foot strip of rubber matting should 
be placed before every entrance. The floors of the 
school building should be thoroughly cleaned and 
then oiled. Flat-grained floors which have begun 
to peel and splinter cannot be kept clean. When 
pupils walk across them the dust will fly in the air 
and there is no way to prevent it. 

Any teacher should be able to make a board of 
trustees see that it will be impossible to prevent 
mucuous diseases among her pupils unless she has 
a hard wood floor which is kept well oiled so as to 
prevent the dust flying in the air. No method of 
cleaning can counteract the ill-consequences of a 
floor that holds dust in cracks and splintered parts. 


THE TEACHING OF GERMAN. 

German is fast becoming a dead language so far 
as America is concerned. At this writing it has 
apparently been driven from all the elementary 
schools of the country, except that in a few places 
where it has heretofore been taught in all the 
grades it is apparently left for the time being in 
the higher grades, though it has been abolished 
from the primary and intermediate grades. It 
has apparently been eliminated from most of the 
high schools of the country; it is impossible at this 
writing to get accurate statistics regarding the 
matter. State superintendents of public instruc- 
tion report that the movement is country-wide to 
abolish German from all schools of whatever grade. 
“ome states intend to enact laws to prevent the 
teaching of German in any public school. There 
can be no doubt that the American people have had 
enough of the German language as it has been 
taught in our schools in the past. 

But there is one aspect of this matter which 
should not be overlooked. In this connection it 
may be appropriate to reproduce extracts from 
letters by the writer published in the Madison 
Democrat when the question was being considered 
by the board of education in Madison as to whether 
german should be eliminated from the high school ; 
the situation in Madison is not essentially different 
from what it is in several cities in the state: 
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Madison is more fortunate in one respect than 
are some cities in Wisconsin and in other states. 
Foreign languages have never gained entrance into 
our elementary schools. In Milwaukee over three 
hundred elementary school teachers have been de- 
voting all their time to teaching the German, 
Polish and Italian languages. A somewhat similar 
situation has existed in Chicago, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati and elsewhere. In these cities determined 
effort is now being made to eliminate all foreign 
language study from the elementary schools. ‘This 
action should have been taken long ago. Pupils 
have come through the schools in Milwaukee and 
in other cities who have not been able to construct 
an ordinary English sentence so that it would 
hang together, though they had spent much time 
studying the grammar of other tongues. A con- 
siderable proportion of the students in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin who have been dabbling in foreign 
languages from the time they entered the primary 
grade are unable to speak or to write English de- 
cently. They have spent much time over the 
classics in foreign languages, but they know next to 
nothing about the literature of their own language. 

It has been a shame and a disgrace to American 
education that so many of our youths have passed 
through the schools without mastering English so 
that they could speak it and write it clearly and 
readily and also so that they would know some- 
thing of the content and spirit of English litera- 
ture. We cannot longer and, judging by the’signs 
of the times, we will not longer tolerate such a 
situation anywhere in this country. Nothing should 
prevent our establishing the regulation that only 
the English language should be taught in every 
public, private and parochial school in this country 
during the first eight years of a pupil’s education. 

But it is proposed to eliminate German from our 
high school. This action is being taken in high 
schools all over the country. If German is com- 
pletely abolished here we will be right in style. 
The reasons given for its elimination are sub- 
stantially the same everywhere. During the past 
six months I have heard men in every section of 
the country say that German should be eliminated 
as a rebuke to the German government. I have 
heard them say also that the teaching of German 
has been used as a medium for German propaganda. 
It is said, further, that pupils who study German 
do not gain a mastery of it; and even if they 
could do so, the German people will be crushed 


in this war and their language will be of no conse- 
quence to us in the future. 

These reasons are for the most part superficial 
and fallacious, in their application to the Madison 
high school at any rate. If there are no pupils 
in Madison who wish to study German, then of 
course the question is settled. No pupil in Madi- 
son or any other place should be compelled to 
study German or any other foreign language for 
any reason whatsoever. But this does not mean 
that pupils should not be given an opportunity to 
study the language if they wish so to do. If such 
a privilege is to be denied pupils in Madison, then 
in principle it should be denied pupils in every 
high school in America. It is certain that German 
will be abolished in forty-nine out of every fifty 
high schools. This action has already been taken in 
many places in Wisconsin and elsewhere. In some 
states the teaching of German will be abolished 
by state law in every public school. These are all 
good reasons why it should not be eliminated from 
the Madison high school, if there are a few pupils 
who wish to study it. It will be a disaster to this 
country if there are not in the years to come a con- 
siderable number of persons who have mastered 
the German language so that they can keep the 
country in touch with developments in Germany. 

But it may be retorted that we can leave Ger- 
many out of account after this war. This is an 
utterly ridiculous position for a man of sense to 
take. Even the merest tyro in history knows that 
for a great many centuries the Teutonie peoples 
have played a prominent role in the activities of 
the world. They have been “crushed” time and 
again, but every time they have arisen either to 
harass the world or to lead it. No matter what the 
outcome of this war may be the Teutonic peoples 
will have to be reckoned with. If in the final 
settlement America and Germany are enemies, it 
will be absolutely imperative that we have a con- 
siderable body of highly trained men and women 
who will keep in intimate touch with everything 
Germany says and does in order that we may not 
be caught unawares as we have been this time. 

If, on the other hand, when the struggle is over 
peace will come on earth, then surely we will need 
to keep informed regarding the development in 
Germany in science and industry. It is absurd 
for anyone to say that we can neglect German in- 
ventiveness after this war. He must be a very 
short-sighted man who can imagine that Germany 
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will be isolated from the world, no matter what 
the outcome of the war may be. 

One does not hear leaders in England or in 
France say that German should be completely 
eliminated from their schools. On the contrary, 
“A consider- 
gain a 


the leaders in those: countries say: 
able proportion of our people must 
thorough mastery of German so that we can keep 
intimately in touch with developments in Ger- 
many after the war. We must not let Germany 
go on doing what she wants to do without our 
knowing what she is up to.” This is the sound 
and rational view. We in America need to keep 
as fully informed as any other people of German 
activities after the war. Germany will keep us 
in view in her future development more than she 
will any other nation, in all likelihood, and we will 
need to keep her in view too. 

Everyone who has been familiar with the work 
of the school can sympathize with any person who 
claims there has been a great waste in the teaching 
of foreign languages, German especially, in the 
schools. Iducational men have been stressing this 
matter for decades. Suddenly boards of education 
have discovered the fact and they are saying that 
pupils who have spent three or four years in the 
study of German cannot read it, write it, speak it 
or understand it when it is spoken, all of which is 
true. Is this a sufficient reason for abolishing 
the language completely? It is not. German can 
be taught so that a pupil who has pursued it for 
four years will be able to read it readily and 
understand it when spoken and speak it to some 
extent. I have heard classes of eleven or twelve- 
year-old children studying English in Germany 
and France in which not a word but English was 
spoken by pupils or teachers. They might be play- 
ing games and using the English language through- 
out. The teacher might be telling stories in Eng- 
lish and the pupils would write the substance of 
them in English. Expert teachers of English in 
Germany and France have been teaching the lan- 
guage as though it were to be used and not simply 
for purposes of grammatical drill. But the teach- 
ers of foreign languages in America, speaking gen- 
erally, have proceeded on the principle that our 
pupils never would need to use any foreign lan- 
guage but that they would gain “culture” and 
“mental discipline” from the study of the technic 
of a foreign language. One could hear language 
teachers solemnly declare that the best way to 
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master English grammar is to study German gram- 
mar or French grammar or the grammar of some 
It is remarkable that such illusions 
can persist in American education. But this 
particular one will not endure much longer. It 
has already received its quietus in most places. 
In many of our high schools the grammatical 
method of studying a modern foreign language has 
been largely abandoned and one can find schools 


other tongue. 


in which, after three years of study of German or 
French, pupils are actually able to use the lan- 
guage. 

If the principal of the high school in Madison 
should say to the teacher of German: “It is 
demanded of you that your pupils, after four years 
of study, should be able to read and speak every- 
day German and to understand it when spoken; it 
is not required of you that you should give these 
pupils a knowledge of all the grammatical technic 
of German or that they should have read the clas- 
sics in the German language; it is required that 
your pupils should show a mastery of the German 
that is spoken and written today in order that they 
may put this knowledge to the service of the na- 
tion,” he would find that pupils would not finish 
a four-year course practically helpless in the actual 
use of the language they had been studying. 

No one should be permitted to teach German 
who is not familiar with the institutions and ideals 
of our country and who is not thoroughly saturated 
with Americanism. There should no longer be the 
suspicion that teachers teach German for the pur- 
pose of Germanizing American youth. There 
should never be any doubt in a German class that 
the language is being mastered with a view to ad- 
vancing the interests of our nation. 

The board of education in this city can take 
action which will show beyond the possibility of 
a doubt that they do not favor the study of Ger- 
man in the schools for any purpose except that of 
preparing pupils to be of service to our nation. 
They can go on record as opposed to the idea that 
the study of a foreign language is more valuable for 
culture or mental discipline than the study of any 
other standard subject. They can express the view 
that a modern language, German or any other, 
must be taught with a view to the use of the lan- 
guage rather than for grammatical drill or the 
reading of the classics of the language in the 
original. They can avoid the blunder of com- 
pletely eliminating German on the supposition that 
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this would be a source of distress to the German 
government or that Germany will be so crippled 
by the war that she will be a negligible factor 
among the nations of the world. Further, the 
board of education in Madison can resist the temp- 
tation to administer the school system as though 
the pupils here would never have any needs outside 
the city limits. 


INVITATION TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The University of Wisconsin has invited the 
superintendents and supervising principals of the 
state to be its guests on October 4-5. Professor 
M. V. O’Shea has been able to secure Professor 
George D. Strayer as principal speaker on this 
occasion. Professor Strayer is president of the 
National Education Association and chairman of 
the committee an Emergenev in Education, and 
it will be a rare event to have him address the 
superintendents and principals for two days. 


EUROPE’S EDUCATIONAL MESSAGE TO 
AMERICA, 

Every public officer intrusted with the support 
of public schools should know that Europe’s lesson 
to the United States as a result of the war is to 
keep the schools going; to make education during 
and after the war better and more effective than it 
has ever been. There are before us now just two 
matters of supreme importance: To win the war 
for freedom, democracy, and peace, and to fit our 
schools and our children for life and citizenship 
in the new era which the war is bringing in. 

P. P. CLAXTON, 
Commissioner. 
France. 

“Do not let the needs of the hour, however de- 
manding, or its burdens, however heavy, or its 
perils, however threatening, or its sorrows, how- 
ever heartbreaking, make you unmindful of the 
defense of tomorrow, of those disciplines through 
the individual may have freedom, through 
an efficient democracy is possible, through 
the institutions of civilization can be per- 
Conserve, endure 


which 
which 
which 
petuated and_ strengthened. 
taxation and privation, suffer and sacrifice, to as- 
sure to those whom you have brought into the 
world that it shall be not only a safe, but a happy 
place for them.”—France’s message, reported by 
John H, Finley, Commissioner of Education of 
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New York State, in his Report on French Schools 
in War Time. 
England. 

“At the beginning of the war, when first the 
shortage of labor became apparent, a raid was 
made upon the schools, a great raid, a successful 
raid, a raid started by a large body of unreflecting 
opinion. The result of that raid upon the schools 
has been that hundreds of thousands of children 
in this country have been prematurely withdrawn 
from schools, and have suffered an irreparable 
damage, a damage which it will be quite impossible 
That is a 
very grave and distressing svmptom.”—H. A. LD. 
Fisher, President of the English Board of Educa- 
tion. 


for us hereafter adequately to repair. 


“Any inquiry into education at the present junc- 
In the 
ereat work of reconstruction which lies ahead there 
are aims to he set before us which will trv, no less 


ture is big with issues of National fate. 


searchingly than war itself, the temper and endur- 
ing qualities of our race; and in the realization 
of each and all of these, edueation with its stim- 
ulus and discipline, must be our stand-by. We 
have to perfect the civilization for which our men 
have shed their blood and our women their tears; 
to establish new standards of value in our judg- 
ment of what makes life worth living, more whole- 
some and more restrained ideals of behavior and 
recreation, finer traditions of co-operation and 
kindly fellowship hetween class and class and he- 
tween man and man. These are tasks for a nation 
of trained character and robust physique, a nation 
alert to the things of the spirit. reverential of 
knowledge, reverential of its teachers, and gen- 
erous in its estimate of what the production and 
maintenance of good teachers inevitably cost.”— 
Report of the English committee on juvenile edu- 
cation in relation to employment after the war. 


WEEPING TO ORDER. 

Danny and Bobbie had been left in the care of 
their big sister while their mother went out. At 
bedtime they wanted to “stay up for mother,” but 
their sister relentlessly put them to bed. Danny 
maintained a stolid indifference, but Bobbie cried 
lustily. Their sister listened at the foot of the 
stairs, hoping they would soon be quiet. At last 
3obbie stopped, and the listener heard him say: 

“You cry a bit, Danny, I’m tired.”—Tit Bits. 
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THE RURAL SCHOOL---A CENTER OF COMMUNITY SERVICE 


GEORGE F. Comines, State Board of Education. 


“We must learn, we freemen, to meet as our fathers did, somehow, somewhere, 


for consultation. 
cipate.” Woodrow Wilson. 


AY the writer lay before your readers a bit 
of his vision for rural communities in Wis- 
consin, to be attained in the near future ? 
In recent years quite a number of people from 
Denmark in order to in- 
As a rule they eulogize 


America have visited 
vestigate social conditions. 
the remarkable progress made in that far-away 
“a little country 


Another 


country. One speaks of it as 
filled with a contented, happy people.” 
as “a farmer ruled country with everything done 
co-operatively.” Still another as “a country where 
there is practically no illiteracy, very little poverty, 
the largest per capita savings bank deposits of 
any country in the world, where ninety per cent 
of the farms are owned by those working them, 
and where the most efficient, orderly and econom- 
ical system of marketing prevails.” 

Dr. Frederick C. 
migration at the port of New York, in his book 
“The High Cost of Living,” says: “Denmark has 
few persons of great wealth and relatively little 


Howe, Commissioner of Im- 


industrial life, but more has been done for educa- 
tion and intelligent education than in almost any 
other country in the world.” “How was this 
brought about in the face of a niggardly nature, 
of a chilly, inhospitable climate, in a relatively 
poor state surrounded by greater powers ?” 

“The . movement 
strange kind of 
counterpart in the world. 


with education—a 
that 
Bishop Grundvig was 


He in- 


began 
education has no exact 
the leader in this educational movement. 
sisted that the schools of the country should be 
agricultural and the culture of the country should 
be the culture of the farmer. Today there are 
eighty-two of these people high schools in Den- 
mark, each one of which is independent in its 
administration and each of which is the center of 
politics, of discussion, of propaganda, of agricul- 
tural training. Text-books are but little used. 
Classroom work of the ordinary kind is of second- 
The schools idealize country life 
and the nobility of manual toil. To attend one of 
these schools is the ambition of the peasant. He 
is taught the history of his country. He learns 


ary importance. 


There must be discussion and debate in which all freely parti- 


the songs of Denmark. He acquires a strong 
body. In addition, the curriculum includes farm 


accounting, natural science, drawing, surveying, 
hookkeeping and agricultural economics of all 
Around about the school are experimental 
farms. The student learns about agriculture and 
the conduct of the thousands of co-operative so- 
cieties which are to be found all over Denmark. 


kinds. 


IIe acquires a love for farming and the scientific 
appreciation of its possibilities and joys.” 

The Danish farmer is the most intelligent farmer 
in the world. He has a culture of his own, gained 
from the emphasis which has been put upon farm- 
As a result of education, a 
widely read press and endless political organiza- 


ing by the nation. 


tions and discussions the farmer has become the 
ruling class in the state. He dominates parliament. 
Members of the ministry are chosen almost ex- 
clusively from among the peasants, and the rail- 
road, taxation and social legislation are directed 
to the intelligent upbuilding of agriculture. 

To halt the decay of agriculture taking place 
in the United States, to turn back the rapid sweep 
toward farm tenancy, a much better, more practical 
for rural 
thorough, all-inclusive organization of social forees 
Why has so 
little been done to unite the common forces? Why 


education people is needed, and a 


in rural communities is demanded. 


in an era of organization have the farmsteads re- 
mained unmoved, hardly touched by the great so- 
cializing force ? 
We believe that 
will permit, districts should be formed, without 


in Wisconsin, where the land 


delay, equal in area to the ordinary township. 
(Six miles square.) At some central place where 
bit of land, owned 


collectively, on which a fine school building and 


roads converge should be a 


a residence building should be erected; the school 
building for community use; the residence as the 
home of the school superintendent—township ad- 
viser—and his corps of helpers. This school build- 
ing should contain a fine auditorium, stage, ete., 
for bve-and-bye the movies, the finest educational 
force we have, will be a part of our educational 
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system and be used to instruct, to please, to spirit- 
ualize, instead of profit-mongering by appeals to 
the low, the sensual, the vulgar. In our school 
building, too, we should arrange for a marketing 
department. 

Imagine, if you will, living in our consolidated 
school district and agreeing to co-operate for 
mutual good and advancement, are one hundred 
farmers keeping one breed of hens, developing 
them for large production. Suppose that on the 
average they keep eighty hens each and through 
the advice and help of their township adviser 
produce an average of seven dozen marketable 
eggs per hen. ‘This is only about one-half as 
many eggs as can be produced where good methods 
in breeding and feeding are followed, and only one- 
half of what may be expected in years to come as 
the result of intelligent, organized effort. 

The eggs from our hundred farms are brought 
promptly to our school marketing department, 
where they are standardized and put upon the 
market as a certified product at an average of five 
cents per dozen better price than if marketed in 
the old anarchistic way. Our statement, then, may 
be as follows: 

100 farms keeping 80 hens each, total 8.000 hens. 

8,000 hens producing seven dozen eggs each, 
total 56,000 dozen. 

56,000 dozen eggs sold at a premium of 5 cents, 
total $2,800.00. 

Two thousand eight hundred dollars extra re- 
ceived for eggs is sufficient for the salary of a first 
class man who can live in that community and give 
his entire time to its upbuilding. Better than the 
two thousand eight hundred dollars saved, or even 
better than ten thousand dollars, is the fact that 
one hundred farmers are beginning to be Chris- 
tian; for Christianity means going to market with 
fresh eggs instead of with blood-ring eggs. The 
most vociferous shouting of “Amen! Glory to 
God!” in the classroom meeting will not atone for 
stale eggs sold the following day in the market. 

On our land, collectively owned, shall be car- 
ried on much experimental work in a small way. 
Each week during the summer vacation the chil- 
dren of the district shall meet at the school build- 
ing, two or three afternoons from four to eight 
o'clock, for real lessons in agriculture, under the 
direction of the township adviser. Certain even- 
ings each week, all the year round, plays, dances, 
and the movies shall be used to develop the dra- 
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matic, the artistic, the musical talents of the com- 
munity. 

Another feature we must plan for as a part of 
our community life centered in the school. On 
every farm in the near future will be found sev- 
eral types. of gas engines, from the six cylinder 
down to the smaller size used to run the separa- 
tor or the pumping jack. These are delicate ma- 
chines and must be 95 per cent perfect to do good 
work. Besides the gas engine a large array of 
other intricate machinery is necessary for every 
farm. Experts tell us that farm machines as u 
rule do only one-half of the work they should, 
because the not trained 
machinists and consequently farm machines are 


farmers as a class are 
misused. ‘To eliminate this appalling waste and do 
a fine community stunt let us establish as a part 
of the school a construction or conservation de- 
partment, through which all the machinery in the 
district shall be taken care of. Every winter a 
course of ten or fifteen lectures with practical 
demonstration carried on under 
In this department a larger savy- 


work shall be 
expert guidance. 
ing is possible to 100 farmers than is indicated in 
the marketing department for eggs. 

the from the 
school can be a community cheese factory, cream- 


In many localities across road 
ery and laundry, with one water and heating sys- 
tem for all these industries, which can be used 
for the families in that community. 

Besides the social gatherings we can have games 
of basketball and other recreational activities pro- 
vided for in our community center, quite frequent 
Sunday afternoon programs in which the whole 
community shall take part, singing of national 
songs, recitations, lectures, explanations of experi- 
mental efforts, discussions of political policies. 
Through these frequent associations a real oneness 
of purpose for social justice and fraternal relation 
would result, the tides of life would flow, the com- 
mon forces would be united, and a real community 
would be created. 

A prominent educator of Michigan 
that: “One reason why parents leave the farm 
is that they desire to give their boys and girls a 
better education—implying that this can only be 
done by having them attend city schools. It is a 
common practice for rural folks to send their boys 
and girls to the city high school. They spend four 
years of the best of their lives in completing the 
high school course. They are not only being 


says 
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taught subjects that bear no relation to rural 
life, but live in a city environment and associate 
with city folks. We have no right to expect these 
boys and girls to return to the farm and be con- 
tented, because they will not. We need the rural 
high school. Such institutions would not only 
teach boys the scientific side of farming and the 
girls the art of home making, but would teach 
them in the environment in which they expect 
to live if they become farmers and farmers’ wives. 
These boys and girls are needed in the rural com- 
munities, to be leaders in the social and recrea- 
tional activities which we find are lacking in rural! 
communities. If they go to the city high school 
the rural community is deprived of this leader- 
ship.” 

Undoubtedly some good has been accomplished 
by an attempt to teach agriculture in the town 
It is, however, at best only a pallia- 

It is much like trying to teach 


high school. 

tive measure. 
children to swim, to love the water, by sending 
them to an aviation school, for a four years’ course 
in water-crafture. talk 
about flights ten thousand feet high, looping the 
loop, and a speed of 120 miles per hour would 


Enthusiastic, ambitious 


inevitably lead to a spirit of condescension—a 
looking down on water craftsmen, menial toil. 
menials, would be thought, acted and spoken. 

To spend four years during the very impression- 
able period of one’s life surrounded by the profes- 
sional air of a village high school, where city 
manners are followed, where as Herbert Spencer 
declares are methods “to establish an aristocracy 
of letters,” 
glamour and excitement of town life, the ambitions 


the movies, late hours, the artificial 


for a professional career, always and everywhere 
eatered to in all our conventional institutions, is 
a splendid training and environment to lead from 
the farm and give the view that country life is 
“stale,” insipid and to be forsaken, 

It is too bad that with agriculture as a_ basic 
industry, the most important of them all, so little 
has been done to elevate it to the position it should 
occupy. When will our farmers dominate in our 
parliament ? 
thoroughly organized. 


When they. become educated and 


To recapitulate: to develop an intelligent, con- 
tented, home-owning rural class is the most im- 
portant question for us to consider. Every civili- 
zation that has toppled over first allowed its agri- 
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cultural interests to be destroyed. The poet long 
ago wrote: 

“Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

Princes and lords may flourish or may fade; 

A breath can make them as a breath has made; 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

Where once destroyed can never be supplied.” 

To bring back the people to the land farming 
must first of all be made profitable. An organized, 
satisfying social life must be developed. Every 
community has an abundance of dormant talent; 
the great crying need is leadership. Federal and 
local funds should be used to develop at the River 
Falls Normal School, at the Platteville Normal 
School and at the College of Agriculture courses 
of training that will fit especially endowed, strong, 
tactful leaders for social service, that the founda- 
tions of a really Christian civilization may be laid. 
A perfected democracy will much sooner subdue 
the world than the largest battleships or arma- 
ments. 

Our fine school building, our local talent, our 
all the year program, our trained superintendent— 
township adviser—furnish the material and leader- 
ship. Have we the vision, the faith, to do and 


dare? Dare we believe the Golden Rule a work 


able proposition ? 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SALUTE. 

“It was ever the custom of brave and gallant 
knights, upon meeting, to raise their vizors and 
look each other squarely and fearlessly in the eve. 
On the road or in the 
match, clicking up of the vizor was an indispensa- 


arena before the tilting- 


This custom has come down to us in 
the form of the salute. 
covering our faces, but we raise our hands to the 
vizors of our caps and look squarely and fearlessly 


hle courtesy. 


We no longer wear vizors 


at the person saluted. The salute is a sign manual 
of a proud fellowship in arms, and not the sub- 
servient acknowledgment of a superior officer. Our 
military regulations require all officers and soldiers 
to salute each other upon meeting, and it is cour- 
teous for the junior in rank to salute first. Cour- 
tesy is an indispensable quality of pride. No one 
can be discourteous and be proud of it.”—Florence 
Partello Stuart, in the May St. Nicholas. 





Keep the school fires burning! Civilization must 
not be permitted to break down. 
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THE TEACHING OF COMPOSITION 


Epwarp W. Dotcu, The University of Wisconsin. 


Na basis of the writer’s purpose, all com- 
C)rcition in English may be divided into 

writing of fact and writing of feeling. The 
first kind has been called instrumental composi- 
tion, the second kind, artistic composition. In- 
strumental writing imparts information for the 
sake of the information. Artistic writing has for 
its end an emotional effect. Written words must, 
of course, convey fact of some sort, but in artistic 
writing the fact is of secondary importance. ‘The 
main thing is the emotional reaction that the fact 
produces. Such emotional reaction is the object 
of all imaginative writing. It is the object also 
of certain histories, orations, essays, etc., which 
endeavor to give to the facts related the reality 
that one’s own experience has. In short, artistic 
writing uses fact as a means to an end; instru- 
mental writing makes the fact its end. 


The usual text-book does not make this dis- 
tinction. It assumes that all writing is artistic 


It deals with clearness and force- 
fulness of fact merely as aids toward an artistic 
end. So “rhetoric” is taken up rather apologetical- 
ly, or even surreptitiously, as a necessary evil that 
is always in danger of attracting too much atten- 
tion. This attitude of the typical text-book is 
certainly questionable. Surely anyone who stops 
to think will admit that to produce emotional re- 
actions is not the purpose of the great bulk of 
writing actually done. Most of that writing is 
frankly instrumental. It demands above all that 
the facts be presented clearly and forcefully. In it, 
emotion is out of place. 

How does this distinction affect the teaching 
of composition in our schools? Are we to teach 
instrumental writing, or artistic writing, or both? 
In fact, the teaching of both at once is what is 
actually attempted in a great many of our high 
schools and colleges. It is reasoned apparently 
that artistic composition is to be striven for, and 
that if the theme falls short of its mark, instru- 
mental writing will have been achieved anyway. 
If the facts written down do not convey any mood 
or emotional state, and if the rules of rhetoric are 
insisted upon, the writing will stand just as good a 
chance of being effective as though the mere state- 
ment of facts had been the original intent. Take 


in purpose. 


as an example, the “system” employed in a large 
high school, reputed to be one of the best in the 
state of Wisconsin. Here every English teacher 
requires to be handed in with every theme the fol- 
lowing: 

. Subject. 

Dominant Mood. 

3. Topic Sentence. 

4. Chief Details. 

). Clinching Sentence. 


wo — 


In practice, every theme does come in labeled with 
a “dominant mood.” ‘This is supposed to be the 
mood in which it was written and the mood 1 
will produce in the reader. Is it likely that anyone 
reading a “batch” of these themes would find 
himself cast into the emotional states specified ? 
What actually happens is that though each out- 
line bears the name of some emotional state, most 
of the themes are simply pieces of matter-of-fact 
instrumental writing. Any teacher would admit 
this result. But it is argued that this system 
teaches artistic writing to a few and to the rest 
efficient instrumental writing. Is this statement 
true ? 

In answering this question, we must remember 
that the operation of mental processes at any time 
is largely determined by the end in view at the 


moment. ‘This is true of the processes involved in 


writing as of all others. If the end in 
instrumental writing should be clear and 
forceful presentation of fact, does one at- 


tain that end while keeping before him some 
mood or emotional state in which he is supposed to 
be? That is like asking whether a player of golf 
ean hit the ball while he is looking somewhere 
else. Such a thing is highly improbable to say 
the least. To return to writing, take the case of 
the typical student. He sits down to write his 
English theme. It is supposed to be in some 
dominant mood. Now if the boy is to be intel- 
lectually honest, that mood must be the one in 
which he actually is at the moment. Quite often 
he must really be weary, or bewildered, or at least 
indifferent. Does he so label his outline? Of 
course not. He puts down “joy” or “pleasure” or 
the like and “wades into” his sentences. But let 


us suppose the most favorable case. The subject 
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perhaps appeals to him; he is fresh and inclined 
He starts off in genuine ex- 
But he is met face to face by 


to be spontaneous. 
pression of feeling. 
that troublesome “opening sentence,’ by those 
problems of commas 
and semi-colons and the like. What has become 
of the “dominant emotion?” It has largely evap- 
orated. A little of it, of course, may work its 
way into the writing so that there is a flavor of it 


elusive transition words, by 


just as there is a flavor of lemon in the traditional 
picnic lemonade. A few in a class may get some 
such result. If so, are we to consider the work 
a success? Have the few produced real artistic 
writing and have the rest produced effective in- 
strumental writing? It is to be doubted if either 
is the case. Yet it is for these rare sparks of feel- 
ing, these chance hits—when the right pupil has 


the right subject the right time—that most Eng- 


lish teachers are laboring. And it is these few 
successes that make them feel that their hard 


life is not lived in vain. 

A word must be said here about the cultivation 
of spontaneity in writing. Many teachers feel 
that this is the chief aim of their work and all are 
The difficulty is that 


spontaneity, or self-expression, as it is called, is 


convinced of its importance. 


so generally taken to mean the expression of feel- 
ings rather than ideas. This view leads of course 
to the writing of stories, poetry, and other imagin- 
ative work. But surely the self-expression the 
boys and girls need is the expression of ideas, not 
What they will always have to com- 


and 


of feelings. 

municate by writing will be information 
thought. In this they should have the utmost 
fluency, it is true. 
and force need not crush spontaneity. Pupils can be 
both fluent and accurate if they are made to do 


their writing in the way men who write do theirs. 


Yet the demands of clearness 


Men who must turn out written work sit down and 
turn it out fluently and smoothly. Then when it 
is cold they go back and straighten out the thought 
and improve the wording and clarify the style. 
Nine men out of ten, no matter how skilled, must 
go through this process to produce an effective 
piece of writing. Yet we expect students to turn 
out at one sitting a theme which is fluent, spon- 
taneous, accurate and correct. The result can be 
easily foreseen. If we insist on correctness, spon- 
taneity will disappear. If we reward spontaneity, 
correctness and accuracy will be neglected. ‘To 
secure all the desired qualities, we must see that 
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the pupils follow the method of the experienced 
writer. And this can be done with the exercise 
of a little ingenuity. 

To turn to the case of artistic versus instru- 
mental composition, we have shown that the at- 
tempt to teach both at once succeeds in doing 
neither. Each can be done if attempted alone. 
The reason for not teaching artistic writing is not 
that it cannot be done. Literary artists can be 
trained just as painters and sculptors can be and 
are. The difference in the cases is that the 
technique of the painter and sculptor is so dif- 
ficult that no one thinks of dashing into the pro- 
duction of works of art in the fields. On the 
contrary, the technique of the literary artist is so 
little apparent that almost anyone thinks he can 
sit down and produce something of real artistic 
The indiscriminate 
praise given to productions of high school chil- 
dren encourages this mistaken idea. The first step 
toward the production of a real literary artist is 
the destruction of this foolish notion. Language 
is in fact a tremendously difficult medium and 
the future literary artist must first secure a wonder- 
fully effective mastery of its instrumental use be- 
fore he can go a step farther toward professional 
After this skill in instrumental 


value if he has the impulse. 


success. use of 
words and sentences, there is the technique of the 
special literary form to be mastered. College 
seniors can spend a year on this technique and se- 
cure but little mastery. 
to attempt it is sheer waste of time unless it can 
be gone into far enough for him to come to ap- 
preciate the feats of the artists whose works are 
And one cannot see how the high school 
is ever justified in going so far into such writing 


For the high school pupil 


read. 


when it must do so at the expense of the matter- 
of-fact writing that is so sorely needed. 

This kind of writing, with its insistence on ac- 
curacy to fact and to custom of the language, is 
needed by the future literary artist more than 
dabbling with technique that is beyond him. 

The head of the English department of a large 
university told me the other day that it is quite 
the rule in his institution for the “stars” from the 
high schools to go into sub-freshman English. 
They were the geniuses that delighted the hearts 
of their high school teachers, but they don’t know 
a sentence when they see one. They have written 
“poetry, plays, stories” and the like, but they can’t 
write an intelligible explanation of how to get 
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to the railway station. They have a mistaken sense 
of values that receives a cruel shock at the hands 
of their freshman English teacher. One cannot 
help but be very sorry for them, for they have 
been misled by their high school work. 

But what about the ninety-nine per cent, or 
more, who are not to become literary artists? They 
are going to have to write personal letters and 
business letters, reports and orders, specifications, 
club papers, and perhaps newspaper and magazine 
articles, and the like. ‘They will have to convey 
observation or thought and do so faithfully and 
exactly, and quite dispassionately. Is the teaching 
of “rhetoric” as an aid to “composition,” meaning 
accuracy as an aid to art, to satisfy their needs? 
It has not done so heretofore, as the linguistic 
helplessness of the college freshmen conclusively 
proves. And such a method will continue to fail. 
If our pupils are to succeed in the writing of fact, 
they must do that kind of writing and a great 
deal of it. Not that the literary ambitions of the 
few are to be crushed. These can have special 
handling, and as a matter of variety the whole of 
a class can have a fling at being “literary” once 
ina while. Literary endeavors can also be fostered 
by the school paper and by the literary and dra- 
matic societies. But the main object of any com- 
position course in the high school should cer- 
tainly be the effective writing of fact. The early 
adolescent has had enough experience with the 
world and has done enough thinking to have ma- 
terial, if we are only skillful enough to turn it up. 
This experience and thinking will be helpfully 
organized and reflection on it will be tremendously 
stimulated if the pupil can be got to use it in his 
writing. Here is the English teacher’s  op- 
portunity. 

Please note that nothing here said is intended 
to minimize the need of cultivating the emotional 
natures of our pupils. Let us grant that the school 
must first of all instill an ideal of accuracy and 
honesty in observation and thinking. Let us ad- 
mit that of equal rank is the need of cultivating a 
deep and wide altruistic purpose. But let us in- 
sist that next in order comes the need of opening 
the eyes of the children to beauty. Communities 
and schoolmen everywhere are recognizing this 
need more and more every day. English teachers 
‘an be proud that they have always had it in mind. 
But they have carried their purpose too far in try- 
ing to use composition as an introduction to liter- 
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ary art. The beauties of literature are taught in 
one way only, by the literature itself. In every 
high school course in English a liberal allowance 
of time is given for the study of literature. If 
this study does not touch the whole breadth of the 
pupil’s emotional being and stir it to its depths, 
the fault is not with the pupil or with the school. 
It is with the one who selected the literature. If 
such a selection is made, as it generally is, accord- 
ing to the tastes of Englishmen of a century ago 
who had a profound classical training, the litera- 
ture chosen will have little real or permanent ef- 
fect. If the literature is chosen, on the contrary, 
for young Americans of today with an American 
grammar school background, it can be made a real 
educator of the emotions. Of course those teachi- 
ers of English who know literature only as polite 
learning can teach it only as such, but teachers 
who have enough of the artist in them to feel the 
power of literary art will find literature a full 
and sufficient opportunity for the introduction 
of their pupils to this art. They will not need to 
turn the boys and girls loose to grope blindly in a 
field of creation where ignorance of technique pro- 
duces only the grotesque. 

We have not here asked how much writing the 
high school pupil should do or discussed all the 
circumstances that must surround that writing. 
We have only pleaded that whatever writing the) 
do be made to count toward real ability to say 
something on paper. And our argument has been 
simply that if it is to count in this way, the boys 
and girls must be trying to really say something 
and say it accurately and forcefully. If they are 
trying to do anything else, they will surely fail in 
every way. What the artist conveys is not in the 
explicit meaning of his words and sentences. It 
is in a subtle atmosphere he manages to secure 
for them, in something implicit that can only be 
felt. But the boy and girl must deal with the 
explicit meaning. ‘They must deal with the “twu 
and two make four” of writing. They must use 
writing as an instrument for the conveyance of 
ideas before they can use it to convey the subtler 
qualities of mental states. In short, their writing 
must be Instrumental, not Artistic. 


A strict observance of the eat-more-vegetables, 
use-more-milk, and eat-less-sugar requests would 
put the beauty columns of the newspapers out of 
business. 
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THE FARMER AND AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Proressor F. T. 


‘The farmer in mind as the subject for discussion 
is not the farmer who is a graduate of an Agri- 
He is not the farmer who is a 
more or less regular contributor to the standard 


cultural College. 


Farm Journals of the country, nor is he the farm- 
er who, as an investment, expends annually some 
of his savings for expenses in connection with at- 
tendance at the Short Course of the Agricultural 
College, Farmers’ Institutes, Conventions of Breed- 
ers’ Association, or the International Fat Stock 
Show at Chicago. but he is the much more ‘“com- 


mon farmer” whose entire scholastic equipment, at 
its maximum, consists of the eight grades of the 
rural school, and whose occupational interest is 
largely local. ‘The term “common” in the expres- 
sion “common farmer” is not a term that implies 
lack of dignity, but means, “most numerous.” 

Unfortunately, extended observations indicate 
that the attitude of this common farmer relative to 
agricultural instruction in the high school very 
frequently is that of indifference and apathy. ‘This 
lack of interest and lack of enthusiastic support is 
not limited to agricultural instruction in the high 
school, but also extended to this type of instruction 
in the elementary schools, and the agricultural 
colleges. A consideration of the methods for the 
enlistment of the co-operation of the great majority 
of farmers in agricultural instruction in the high 
school, particularly for prospective farmers, in- 
volves an inquiry into the causes for the present 
attitude and perspective. 

Among the many possible explanations for the 
present situation, in the first place it may be noted, 
that many of these farmers, in spite of their meager 
schooling and outlook have had success in the 
rearing of families respectable in numbers, in the 
provision of an abundance of food, and clothing, 
and comfortable shelter for all members of these 
families, and in some instances, in the sufficient 
accumulation of earnings to pay off the mortgages 
on the farms. Such accomplishments inevitably 
lead to the conclusion that the proper laboratory 
for agricultural instruction is the farm itself, 
through immediate contact with its problems. No 
basis exists in the experience of these farmers for 
a determination of the possibility of even greater 
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achievement from a knowledge of scientific agricul- 
ture through instruction in this subject in the 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Secondly, in fact a corollary of the first reason 
for indifference, some of these farmers are prej- 
udiced, with some justice from certain angles, 
against what they like to label as “book agricul- 
Farming, with them, is not a matter of 
the mind, but rather an exercise of muscle, that is, 
a business that calls into action the human from 


ture.” 


the “nose down” instead of from the “nose up.” 

Thirdly, visits to the rural schools has furnished 
these farmers convincing evidence, at least to them- 
selves, of the impracticability of agricultural in- 
struction only not in the elementary, but also in the 
secondary schools. These schools in too many in- 
stances, and this is the situation even in the state 
of Wisconsin, are under the direction of mere 
“slips of girls’ who are amazingly ignorant of 
farm life and its most common practices. A few 
illustrations of the sort of mental pabulum on 
which the rural boys and girls are fed will be to the 
point. In the subject of grammar, the time of the 
recitation is consumed in statements of pupils 
in parrot-like fashion, that a noun is a name word, 
an adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, 
a verb is a word that asserts action, etc. ; in history, 
the battle of Bunker Hill is fought again; in 
geography, map questions are answered; and in 
arithmetic the period is devoted to the solution of 
“Tf two- 
thirds of the time past noon is three-fourths of the 
time to midnight, what is the time of day?” “An 
imaginary hound is chasing an imaginary hare. 
Kach of these creatures covers a certain number of 
feet in each leap, and makes a certain number of 
feet in each leap, and makes a certain number of 
leaps in a given unit of time. How long will it 
require the first of these hypothetical creatures to 
overtake the second?” This kind of instruction is 
presented in these subjects, when the farm life 


clock, and hound and hare problems. 


demands that the prospective farmers and farmers’ 
wives have a knowledge of the form of business 
letters, ability in written and oral expression on 
topics pertinent to farm life, an understanding 
of the climatic and soil conditions in crop pro- 
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duction, an appreciation of the best laws to insure 
the privileges of a democracy to the farmer, and 
the training that teaches how to solve problems in 
farm will be large enough for the incoming oat 
balanced ration, the elimination of the unprofitable 
cow from the herd, the milk check, the value of a 
ton of fertilizer with a given formula, and the esti- 
mation as to whether or not the bin on a particular 
farm will be large enough for the incoming oat 
crop. 

A fourth reason for the lack of interest by some 
farmers in agricultural instruction in the schools, 
is the recent progress in all lines, particularly the 
progress in the industries and agriculture. Farm 
life has possibly undergone more changes in the 
last fifty years than in all of the preceding cen- 
turies. The farmer is no longer isolated. With 
the telephone and the telegraph, a farmer in the 
Middle West, for instance, in a very few hours 
at the most, can get into communication with his 
friend in California. The automobile has brought 
the neighboring town to his very door. The rural 
delivery brings the daily newspapers from the 
large city. One of the results of all this has been 
the dropping out of consciousness of the local 
institutions, the school and the church. ‘The ar- 
ticles*which the farmer reads in the farm papers 
are those on major topics in agriculture. If oc- 
casionally something appears in the farm papers 
on the local schools, the farmer does not give it 
thorough consideration. The daily newspaper 
from the large city does not deal with local affairs, 
but those of the state, such as a riot, a flood, 
murder or scandal. The local newspapers are 
generally filled with records of visits, idle gossips, 
and local advertisements. Strange as it may seem, 
the progress of the last fifty years in many ways 
has militated against the establishment of an in- 
terest, not only in agricultural instruction in the 
elementary and secondary schools, but in the very 
institutions themselves that give this type of in- 
struction. 

Means and ways for a substitution of interests 
for the indifference and apathy of the great masses 
of the farmers for agricultural instruction are 
therefore a practical consideration. The burden 
rests on the teacher. What can he do? A few 
illustrations of success in the conversion of farmers 
from a passive to an active attitude toward agricul- 
tural instruction in a normal school may be help- 


ful. 
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Some years ago, a young man from West Vir- 
ginia and a graduate of the agricultural college 
of the University of Illinois was employed as in- 
structor in agriculture in the state normal school 
at Platteville, Wis. This young man arrived at the 
normal school some weeks before the opening of 
the fall semester. About a week before the be- 
ginning of school the Badger fair occurred on the 
fair grounds of the city. Instead of spending his 
time at the “pike,” the entertainment feature of 
the fair, this young man spent most of his time at 
the sheds where the live stock was on exhibition. 
In this way he made the acquaintance of one of the 
prosperous young farmers of the community, one 
of the chief exhibitors of Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 
In the course of one of the conversations of the 
farmer with the school teacher, an invitation was 
extended the teacher to visit the stock farm of the 
farmer. ‘The extension of the invitation meant 
Through this visit and others that 
followed, the farmer discovered that this young 
man was not a “starch collar” affair, but a person 


acceptance. 


who knew the best methods for the feeding of 
beef cattle, a matter uppermost in the mind of the 
farmer. After the organization of a class in animal 
husbandry in the normal school, this teacher made 
arrangements for a visit of his class to the farmer’s 
stock farm. The teacher and the class were re- 
ceived in the most cordial manner, and everything 
was done by the farmer that it was possible to 
do to make this excursion profitable to the class in 
animal husbandry. Quite naturally, the farmer, 
who was one of the leaders in the community, told 
his friends that the new agricultural instructor 
at the normal school was a man of merit, and that 
they should not lose the opportunity of making 
his acquaintance. As a result, the next year, 
through the recommendation of this farmer, who 
of the of directors of the 
Badger fair, the instructor was selected to judge 
the beef cattle. This meant more influence for 
this teacher, and the matter of particular value, 
a higher regard than the farmers had previous to 
the coming of this agriculture instructor for the 
agricultural instruction in the Platteville normal 
school. One of the first steps for a teacher to take 
in the enlistment of the farmers in agricultural 
instruction is to obtain the confidence of the farm- 


is a member board 


ers in some way as shown in this illustration. 
Some teachers fail to secure this trust by the use of 
a wrong approach. Suppose that this agriculture 
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instructor, instead of pursuing the plan that he 
did, had announced through the local press that 
he would meet the farmers of the community at 
some central point for the purpose of interesting 
them in scientific agriculture; suppose that some 
of the farmers had responded to this call; and sup- 
pose that at this meeting he had presented the value 
of a cow testing association, and explained the 
methods for the operation of the same. Suppose 
that the farmers present at this gathering were 
ready for such an organization, and then the teach- 
er found that his other duties prevented him from 
giving sufficient amount of his time for the suc- 
cessful management of the institution. These sup- 
positions answer the question themselves, as to the 
result in the creation of support on the part of 
the farmers for agricultural instruction. Or sup- 
pose that the teacher, instead of the presentation 
of the topic of a cow testing association, had de- 
livered a talk on soil fertility, had acquainted the 
farmers with the fact that every crop must have 
at least ten elements for growth, that the examina- 
tions of the local soils by the Bureau of Soils of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin show a deficiency in the soils, 
in nitrogen, calcium and phosphorus; that pot cul- 
ture tests at the state normal school point to the 
same deficiency ; that the nitrogen may be supplied 
by the growth of leguminous plants, the calcium 
by the application of ground limestone, and the 
deficiency in phosphorus may be met by the use 
of rock phosphate from the Tennessee or Florida 
mines. Suppose that some practical farmer who 
had accepted all of the information in good faith, 
had asked the price of a ton of rock phosphate laid 
down at the local station, and the agricultural 
teacher had been compelled to confess that this 
information was not in his possession at that time, 
but an effort would be made to secure it? Is it 
necessary to ask what would be the effect on the 
interest of the farmers in the agricultural instruc- 
tion conducted by this teacher? Such approaches 
as these last suggested, which are altogether too 
numerous, are invariably doomed to failure. If 
the agriculture instructor wishes to gain the good 
will of the farmers, great care must be exercised 
not to attempt any project in which he is not 
thoroughly informed. At no point must it be pos- 
sible for some farmer to trip him, especially in no 
feature of a practical and vital importance in the 
execution of the project. All of this implies that 
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the agriculture teacher must see all around the 
proposition before he presents the same to the 
farmers for their consideration. 

Another illustration from the same institution 
of a successful attempt for interest in scientific 
agriculture may be helpful, in a determination of 
what to do and what not to do. For the last four 
years a farmers’ week has been conducted at the 
Platteville normal school. Through experience, it 
was learned that the farmers do not take kindly 
and enthusiastically to a program for a short 
course in agriculture, in whose preparation no ef- 
fort has been made to discover the wishes of the 
farmers. ‘The fourth annual short course which 
occurred in the last week in January of the present 
year, both from the standpoint of the merit of the 
sneakers and in the attendance by the farmers, 
was the most successful of any that have been pre- 
sented. Undoubtedly the success of the course lay 
fundamentally in the plans. The first step in the 
program was the conference of representative 
farmers of the community, business men from the 
city, the president and faculty of the department 
of agriculture of the normal school at a banquet 
in the domestic science rooms of this institution. 
The chairman of the evening in a few brief 
sentences presented the purpose of the gathering. 
After this some questions pertinent to the launch- 
ing of the course were submitted to the representa- 
tive farmers and business men. Among others 
were the following: In the interest of the con- 
venience of the farmers, which is the best week 
for the week’s course in agriculture? Shall ar- 
rangements be made for morning, afternoon and 
evening sessions, afternoon and evening sessions, 
or only for afternoon sessions? What are the 
topics that are vital to the farmers of this com- 
munity at the present time? Who are the persons 
in the central part of this country that are the 
most able speakers on these different topics? Shall 
arrangements be made for a corn and small grain 
show? Is it advisable to attempt a poultry show? 
What are the best methods for the advertisement 
of the course? All of these propositions drew a 
hearty response from the farmers and_ business 
men. The program was planned entirely in ac- 
cordance with the suggestions of those present at 
the banquet. After the program came from the 
printer’s hands, the farmers got back of it. It was 
their course, and not something that had been pro- 
jected without their consultation. It should have 
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been stated, that, as much as possible, the farmers 
were made responsible for the execution of the 
course. A farmer, the president of the Grant Coun- 
ty Order of the Wisconsin Experiment Association, 
directed the corn and small grains show, and one of 
the business men conducted the poultry show. The 
prime consideration in the enlistment of the farm- 
er in agricultural education, as shown by this il- 
lustration, is to give the farmer an opportunity to 
give as well as to take. 

Lest the objection be offered that these two il- 
lustrations are not valid in the creation of the 
farmer as a factor in agricultural instruction in 
the high school, one or two illustrations of similar 
resuils by a wide-awake teacher in agriculture in a 
high school near Platteville, Wisconsin, will be to 
the pot. ‘Lhe high school in mind is located at 
Wis. Last year agriculture 
teacuer of this high school learned that some of the 


Livingston, the 
faimers had sent samples of sgils from their farms 
to tue bureau of Soils of the agricultural college 
for analysis. ‘This teacher, who was wide-awake, 
saw in this an opportunity for co-operation be- 
tween school and farmers. At his suggestion, a 
public meeting was announced at the school build- 
ing, at which a representative from the Bureau 
of Soils was to announce and interpret the soil 
analysis of the soils in the vicinity of Livingston, 
Wisconsin. In the course of the remarks, the rep- 
resentative of the Bureau of Soils suggested that 
absolute reliance should not be placed ih soil 
analysis in their relation to crop production. These 
soil analysis should be followed up with fertilizer 
tests, and that work of this sort could be done 
under the direction of the teacher of agriculture 
and his agricultural students. The teacher of 
agriculture persuaded the Board of Directors of his 
school to rent an acre of land where some of these 
fertilizer tests might be tried out, under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Soils. The acre of ground 
was divided into plots, and different fertilizers and 
combination of fertilizers were applied to each 
of these plots. The whole acre was planted to 
corn. The experiment was observed with in- 
tense interest, particularly by the farmers whose 
soil had been analyzed by the Bureau of Soils. 
In the fall of the year when the teacher of agricul- 
ture presented his findings, there were willing 
hearers. This agricultural instruction 
the supremest .interest to some of the farmers, 
rather than of something that was more or less 


was of 
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remote from their thoughts at that time. 

This same school has been a pioneer in the oper- 
ation of an agricultural fair by the high school. A 
study of the management of the fairs of this high 
school for the last few years shows that from 
its very inception the underlying idea has been to 
lay the responsibility for the execution of the fair 
Representatives 
of the community were the chairmen of the dif- 
ferent departments of the fair; they made the 
donations for the premiums; they displayed the 


on the citizens of the community. 


farm plant exhibits, and showed the representatives 
of their farm animals. A visit to any of the fairs 
of the last few years would convince anyone that 
the farmers in the vicinity of Livingston are en- 
thusiastic not only about their fairs, but also on 
the matter of agricultural instruction in the high 
school. A few additional words to support this 
statement. At these fairs, as at the county agri- 
cultural fairs, some of the time is given over to 
amusements. However, the amusement program 
is never permitted to interfere with the real pur- 
pose of the fair, namely, the creation of ideals in 
the production of the best types of the different 
small grains and corn and of the best specimens 
of the different breeds of the kinds of farm ani- 
At one of these fairs, at the time of the 
judging of the live stock, such numbers of farm- 


mals. 


ers and their friends gathered about the judging 
ring, that certain persons had to be deputized to 
keep the crowd from interference with the work of 
the judging. Why shouldn’t the farmers and their 
sons be concerned? The stock that was exhibited 
was not that of the professional exhibitor who 
travels from fair to fair, but that of the farmers 
of the vicinity of Livingston. The all-consuming 
thought was that their own animals were being 
judged. The interest in the crop exhibits was just 
as great as in the live stock, for the same reason 
as mentioned above. The illustrations from the 
normal and from the high school clearly show that 
the farmers, if they are approached properly, can 
Let it 
be remembered, as shown in some of the illustra- 
tions, that a certain modus operandus spells suc- 


be interested in agricultural instruction. 


cess, and another just as surely means failure. 

An agricultural instructor in a high school who 
desires to secure the co-operation of the farmers 
must be somewhat of a psychologist. Each farmer 
is a problem in himself. No general panacea will 
secure the interest of all, but a study of each 
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farmer will suggest the specific that will be ef- 
fective. A note of caution needs to be cited at 
this point. No class of people demand a “delivery 
of the goods” more than the farmer. A seed-time 
without a harvest is a calamity in the eyes of 
farmers. Success is assured to the agriculture in- 
structor, if nothing is attempted without a careful 
plan, a plan with a beginning, and as truly a plan 
with an end, and that a successful end. 

Another important factor in the enlistment of 
the good will of the farmer, is the attitude that the 
agriculture instructor takes toward the vocation 
of farming. With regret the acknowledgment is 
made, that many of our agricultural instructors, 
by their actions make the farmers feel that they 
consider the ordinary duties of the farm as undig- 
nified and menial. ‘Too many of the agricultural 
graduates from the courses in the normal schools 
and the colleges of agriculture who are engaged in 
the profession of teaching, are happy when they are 
privileged to teach, but become vexed and peeved 
when it falls to their lot to do some of the ordinary 
duties of the farm. Such individuals hope to en- 
courage the farmers and the farmer’s sons in the 
practical aspects of agriculture, while they stand at 
a distance so as not to become contaminated with 
the commonplace operations of the farm. All of us 
who have labored on the farm can easily recall the 
contempt that lurked in our hearts when some one 
in a starched collar and boiled shirt, near the 
close of the day’s labor, appeared on the scene, 
with some hints as to how we might economize 
our energy by holding the hay fork this way 
rather than that way. Every agriculture instructor 
in the high school, or any other school, who wants 
the sympathy and respect of the farmers of the 
community must do some farming on his own re- 
sponsibility, while he is engaged in the business 
of teaching agriculture. Even if he can not under- 
take large responsibilities in farm operation, every- 
one can do as little as grow an acre of potatoes, 
fatten a few pigs, keep a flock of chickens, a dairy 
cow, a home garden, ete. Such operations will 
give the agriculture teacher a fund of experience 
with which to meet the farmer on his own level. 
Furthermore, the farmers will respect him because 
they will feel that this teacher is not ashamed to 
do real work. Let it be clearly understood that 
farmers can not be expected to have much sym- 
pathy for a teacher of agriculture who does not 
know how to do the simple operations of the farm, 
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who does not know, for instance, how to milk a 
cow, to groom a horse, hitch a horse properly, plow 
a straight furrow, adjust a cultivator, operate a 
grain harvester, ete. In one of the Wisconsin 
towns a young agricultural instructor lost his pres- 
tige with the farmers, and eventually his position, 
because he did not know the difference between 
a grain drill and a seeder. Farmers will judge 
in the light of their experience, and that experi- 
ence is the practical thing in agriculture. The 
teacher of agriculture who hopes to gain the full 
support of the farmers, must know the art of agri- 
culture as well as the science. 

After the farmer grants his co-operation in agri- 
cultural instruction in the high school, the teacher 
should avail himself of opportunities to be of 
service to the farmers in the community. Among 
other activities, the teacher and his agricultural 
students can assist farmers in the pruning of fruit 
shrubs and trees, in the destruction of insect and 
fungus pests of garden, orchards and farm; in 
the selection and curing of seed corn and in test- 
ing of same; in the treatment of small grains for 
the prevention of smut ; in the eradication of weeds ; 
in the establishment of an alfalfa meadow; and in 
the determination of a balanced ration of feed for 
dairy or beef cattle. Such work will not only be 
helpful to the community, but also will be the best 
kind of instruction for the students in the agri- 
cultural courses in the high school. 

These suggestions ought to be of some value 
especially to those who are earnestly striving to 
make the influence of agricultural instruction in 
the high school all that it ought to be, a stimulus 
in the development on the farm of the highest type 
of personality with economic, social, and moral 
qualities. In other words, the agricultural instruc- 
tion in the high school with the farmer as a factor 
ought to assist in the production of a race of 
farmers whose labors will yield a profitable, pro- 
ductive, permanent, educative, comfortable, and 
beautiful agriculture, not only for self but also 
for the entire structure of our nation. 


A certain editor recently received from a lady 
some verses, daintily tied up with pink ribbon and 
entitled, “I Wonder if He’ll Miss Me?” 

After reading them he returned the effort to the 
sender with the following note: 

Dear Madam: If he does he ought never to be 
trusted with firearms again.” 
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THE DUTY OF THE EMPLOYER IN THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 
THE CRIPPLED SOLDIER 


By Doucias C. McMurtrir, Director 
Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men, New York City. 


We must count on the return from the front of 
thousands of crippled soldiers. We must plan to 
give them on their return the best possible chance 
for the future. 

Dependence cannot be placed on monetary com- 
pensation in the form of a pension, for in the past 
the pension system has proved a. distinct failure 
in so far as constructive ends are involved. The 
pension has never been enough to support in de- 
cency the average disabled soldier, but it has been 
just large enough to act as an incentive to idleness 
and semi-dependence on relatives or friends. 

The only compensation of real value for phys- 
ical disability is rehabilitation for self-support. 
Make a man again capable of earning his own liv- 
ing and the chief burden of his handicap drops 
away. Occupation is, further, the only means for 
making him happy and contented. 

Soon after the outbreak of hostilities the Euro- 
pean countries began the establishment of voca- 
tional training schools for the rehabilitation of 
disabled soldiers. They had both the humanitarian 
aim of restoring crippled men to the greatest pos- 
sible degree and the economic aim of sparing the 
community the burden of unproductivity on the 
part of thousands of its best citizens. The move- 
ment had its inception with Mayor Edouard Her- 
riot of the city of Lyons, France, who found it 
difficult to reconcile the desperate need for labor 
in the factories and munition works while men 
who had lost an arm or a leg but were otherwise 
strong and well were idling their time in the pub- 
lic squares. He therefore induced the municipal 
council to open an industrial school for war crip- 
ples which has proved the example and inspiration 
for hundreds of similar schools since founded 
throughout France, Italv, Germany, Great Britain, 
and Canada. 

The disability of some crippled soldiers is no 
har to returning to their former trade, but the 
injuries of many disqualify them from pursuing 
again their past occupation. The schools of train- 
ing prepare these men for some work in which 
their physical handicap will not materially inter- 
fere with their production. 


The education of the adult is made up largely 
of his working experience. The groundwork of 
training in his past occupation must under nu 
circumstances be abandoned. The new trade must 
he related to the former one or be, perhaps, an 
extension or specialization of it. For example, a 
man who had done manual work in the building 
trades may by instruction in architectural drafting 
and the interpretation of plans be fitted for a fore- 
man’s job, in which the lack of an arm would not 
prove of serious handicap. A trainman who had 
lost a leg might wisely be prepared as a telegraph- 
er, so that he could go back to railroad work, with 
the practice of which he is already familiar. 

Whatever training is given must be thorough, 
for an adult cannot be sent out to employment on 
the same basis as a boy apprentice. He must be 
adequately prepared for the work he is to under- 
take, 

The one-armed soldier is equipped with working 
appliances which have supplanted the old familiar 
artificial limb. The new appliances are designed 
with a practical aim only in view; they vary ac- 
cording to the trade in which the individual is to 
engage. For example, the appliance for a machin- 
ist would be quite different from that with which 
a wood turner would be provided. Some appli- 
ances have attached to the stump a chuck in which 
various tools or hooks can interchangeably be held. 
The wearer uses these devices only while at work: 
for evenings and holidays he is provided with a 
“dressarm” which is made in imitation of the lost 
natural member. 

An important factor in the success of re-educa- 
tional work is an early start, so that the disabled 
man shall have no chance to go out unemployed 
into the community. In even a short period of 
exposure to the sentimental sympathy of family 
and friends, his “will to work” is so broken down 
that it becomes difficult again to restore him to a 
For this 
reason, therefore, the plan for his future is made 


stand of independence and ambition. 


at as early a date as his physical condition admits, 
and training is actually under way before the pa- 
tient is out of the hospital. 
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In the readjustment of the crippled soldier to 
civilian life, his placement in employment is a 
matter of the greatest moment. In this field the 
employer has a very definite responsibility. 

But the employer’s duty is not entirely obvious. 
It is, on the contrary, almost diametrically oppo- 
site to what one might superficially infer it to be. 
The duty is not to “take care of” from patriotic 
motives, a given number of disabled men, finding 
for them any odd jobs which are available, and 
putting the ex-soldiers in them without much re- 
gard to whether they can earn the wages paid or 
not. 

Yet this method is all too common. A local 
committee of employers will deliberate about as 
fololws: “Here are a dozen crippled soldiers for 
Jones, you have a large 
factory; vou should be able to take care of six of 


whom we must find jobs. 
them. Brown, can you not find places for four 
of them in your warehouse? And Smith, you 
ought to place at least a couple in your store.” 

Sech a procedure cannot have other than per- 
nicious results. In the first vears of war the spirit 
of patriotism runs high, but experience has shown 
that men placed on this basis alone find them- 
selves out of a job after the war has been over 
several years, or in fact, after it has been in prog- 
ress for a considerable period of time. 
this is that a 
man who is patronized by giving him a charity 
job, comes to expect as a right such semi-gratui- 
tous support. Such a situation breaks down rather 
than builds up character, and makes the man pro- 
gressively a weaker rather than a stronger mem- 
ber of the community. We must not do our re- 
turned men such injury. 

The third difficulty is that such a system does 
not take into account the man’s future. Casual 
placement means employment either in a make- 
shift job as watchman or elevator operator such 
as we should certainly not offer our disabled men 
except as a last resort—or in a job beyond the 
man, one in which, on the cold-blooded considera- 
tions of product and wages, he cannot hold his 
own. Jobs of the first type have for the worker a 
future of monotony and discouragement. Jobs of 
the second type are frequently disastrous, for in 
them a man, instead of becoming steadily more 


A second weakness in method 


competent and building up confidence in himself, 
stands still as regards improvement and loses con- 
fidence every day. When he is dropped or goes 
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to some other employment, the job will have had 
for him no permanent benefit. 

Twelve men sent to twelve jobs may all be seri- 
ously misplaced, while the same twelve placed with 
thought and wisdom and differently assigned to 
the same twelve jobs may be ideally located. If 
normal workers require expert and careful place- 
ment, crippled candidates for employment require 
it even more. 

The positive aspect of the employer’s duty is to 
find for the disabled man a constructive job which 
he can hold on the basis of competency alone. In 
such a job he can be self-respecting, be happy, and 
look forward to a future. This is the definite pa- 
triotic duty. It is not so easy of execution as tell- 
ing a superintendent to take care of four men, but 
there is infinitely more satisfaction to the employer 
in the results, and infinitely greater advantage to 
the employe. And it is entirely practical, even 
in dealing with seriously disabled men. 

A cripple is only debarred by his disability from 
performing certain operations. In the operations 
which he can perform, the disabled man will be 
just as efficient as his non-handicapped colleague, 
or more so. In the multiplicity of modern indus- 
trial processes it is entirely possible to find jobs 
not requiring the operations from which any given 
tvpe of cripples are debarred. For such jobs as 
they can fill the cripple should be given preference. 

Thousands of cripples are now holding impor- 
tant jobs in the industrial world. But they are 
men of exceptional character and initiative and 
have, in general, made their way in spite of em- 
ployers rather than because of them. 
employers are ready to give the cripple alms, but 
not willing to expend the thought necessary to 
place him in a suitable job. This attitude has 
helped to make many cripples dependent. With 
our new responsibilities to the men disabled in 
fighting for us, the point of view must certainly be 
changed. What some cripples have done, other 
cripples can do—if only given an even chance. 

The industrial cripple should be considered as 
well as the military cripple, for in these days of 
national demand for the greatest possible output 
there should not be left idle any men who can be 
made into productive workers. 

With thoughtful placement effort, many men 
can be employed directly on the basis of their past 
experience. With the disabled soldiers who profit 
by the training facilities the government will pro- 


Too many 
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vide, the task should be even easier. 

This, then, constitutes the charge of patriotic 
duty upon the employer: 

To study the jobs under his jurisdiction to de- 
termine what ones might be satisfactorily held by 
cripples. To give the cripples preference for these 
jobs. To consider thoughtfully the applications of 
disabled men for employment, bearing in mind the 
importance of utilizing to as great an extent as 
possible labor which would otherwise be unproduc- 
tive. To do the returned soldier the honor of offer- 
ing him real employment, rather than proffering 
him the ignominy of a charity job. 

If the employer will do this, it will be a great 
factor in making the complete elimination of the 
dependent cripple a real and inspiring possibility. 


RURAL EDUCATION AND COUNTRY LIFE CON- 
FERENCE. 





Arrangements have been perfected with the 


United States Bureau of Education whereby the 


National Conference on Rural Education and 
Country Life, under the direction of J. L. Me- 
Brien, school extension agent of the bureau, will 


hold its next meeting at the Stevens Point normal, 
September 22 to 25, 1918. 

This conference, national in its scone, practical 
and uplifting in its purposes, and inspiring in its 
suggestions, will send all who attend it home with 
an enthusiasm to do more and betier for the edu- 
eation of the country boy, girl and home. 

On Sunday, September 22, Dr. Warren H. Wil 
son of New York City, will have full charge of the 
program. Dr, Wilson has made a special study of 
the country church and the country Sunday school 
Bring this to the at- 


tention of the country church pastors and Sunday 


as factors in rural education. 


school superintendents of your county. 

Monday September 23, will be Wisconsin day. 
Supt. C. P. Cary, W. E. Larson, Zona Gale, A. M. 
Arveson, M. H. Jackson, O. W. Neale and many 
other leaders in rural education will speak on Wis- 
consin’s efforts and achievements in the solution of 
the rural school problem. A county school board 
convention will be in progress. 

On Tuesday evening, September 24, citizens and 
the normal students of the training department 
will present the play, “To Arms for Liberty,” at 
the suggestion of U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion P. P. Claxton, who will be here if war emer- 
gencies do not detain him in Washington. 


oor 
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This conference means insviration, enthusiasm 
and proevress for our rural schools. 

On account of the large number of men, who 
have done practical work in school and shop and 
field at the River Falls state normal, this school 
meets the requirements of the war denartment and 
of Secretary Baker, and President J. H. Ames has 
decided to establish a military training unit, when 
the fall term opens, September 16. This depart- 
ment will be in charge of a regular United States 
army officer and the federal government will pro- 
vide the necessary arms and equipment. 

In speaking of the object of the work, Secretary 
Baker says: “This new policv aims to accomplish 
a twofold object: First, to develop as a great mili- 
tary asset the large body of young men in the 
colleges, and second, to prevent the 
and wasteful depletion of the colleges through in- 
discriminate volunteering by offering to the stu- 
dents a definite and immediate military status. . . 
Young men should be urged to continue their 
education and take advantage of this opportunity 
to serve the nation.” 

At the request of the war department, President 
Ames has detailed one teacher and five pupils, 


unnecessary 


who are already attending the officers’ training 
camp at Fort Sheridan, so that they will be pre- 
pared to assist the army officer who is assigned to 
this school. 

The Oshkosh 
volunteer military course as a part of the school 


state normal school will offer a 
curriculum when school opens on September 16, 
1918. Three normal students have taken a special 
military course of instruction at Camp Grant dur- 
ing the summer, who will assist the regular army 
officer in charge. The following wire was received 
by President H. A. Brown: 

“Your institution having satisfied conditions 
prescribed in circular letter of June 29, upon basis 
of your figures steps will be taken at once to 
establish a unit of students’ army training corps. 
It may be necessary to combine a neighboring in- 
stitution. An officer of the United States army will 
be detailed and will, upon arrival, proceed with the 
organization of your unit. Rifles, uniforms, over- 
coats and other euipment will be shipped at an 
early date. Advise us by wire as to date of open- 
(Signed) Harris, Acting Adjutant General.” 

ANOTHER SCHOOLMASTER HONORED. 

R. L. Cooley, former director of the Milwaukee 


ing. 
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Continuation school, has accepted a call to Wash- 
ington to become chief of training for motor trans- 
port corps of the United States. 

Mr. Cooley has been doing civilian work at 
Camp Joseph KE, Jackson, Jacksonville, Fla., for 
the past four months as chief of training depart- 
ment for quartermasters. He was called to Wash- 
ington recently and offered the new position, 
which carries with it great responsibilities. He 
will have an office in the Army and Navy building. 

Mr. Cooley has been a director of the Central 
Continuation school since it was started and his 
work in connection with its organization and de- 
velopment has attracted the attention and praise 
of leaders in industrial education in all parts of 
this country. 


WISCONSIN MAN TO THE CHICAGO SUPER- 
INDENTENCY. 

Peter A. Mortensen has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools of the city of Chicago, to succeed 
Superintendent John D. Shoop, who died very sud- 
denly the early part of August. Mr. Mortensen 
was born in Westfield, Wisconsin, and is forty-six 
years of age. He is a graduate from Valparaiso 
(Indiana) university, and has been connected with 
Illinois schools since his graduation. For the past 
twelve years he has been principal of the Chicago 
parental schools. 


WAR COURSE AT STEVENS POINT NORMAL. 

The board of regents has authorized the Stevens 
Point normal to offer a one year preliminary course 
in nursing. All arrangements have been made 
to introduce this course on the day of the opening, 
September 16. 
this time, and will enable all young women inter- 
ested in preparing themselves for emergency nurs- 
ing and school nursing to take the work near home 
and under ideal conditions. ‘The expenses are rela- 
tively low, and an expert corps of instructors has 
been secured. It is expected that a large number 
of women in central Wisconsin will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. 

A. O. Iverson, a former assistant at Baraboo, 


This is a much needed course at 


goes to the Sheboygan school the coming year as 
assistant high school principal and 
rector. 


athletic di- 


Izro English of Baraboo goes to Wausau, where 
she has charge of the English department in the 
high school. 
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Dr. Luther H. Gulick of New York, chairman 
of the international committee on physical recrea- 
tion of the Y. M. C. A. 
his summer camp on Sebago Lake, Maine, August 
135, 1918. 
wali, in 1865. 


war work council, died at 


Dr. Gulick was born in Honolulu, Ha- 
He was a founder of the National 
Playground Association of America, the Public 
School Girls’ Athletic League, and the Y. M. C. A. 


college at Springfield, Mass. He was a recent 
president of the National Campfire Girls. He is 
best known among teachers as the author of a 
series of books on physiology and hygiene. Edu- 


cation has lost a friend and contributor to edu- 
cational thought and progressive practice. 

In Fond du Lae the manual training depart- 
ment has been suspended for the coming year, due 
to the difficulty met with in securing teachers. 

THE SCHOOLS’ WORK 

The frequent accusation, based on theory, that 
modern educational systems have as their objectives 
things which are too far removed from practical 
life and the “hot-spots” of everyday events, has 
long since been found to be without grounds. 

Today the schools have their golden opportunity. 
They are laying the foundations for citizenship. 
The attitude and the worth of the future man 
depends in a large measure upon the foundation 
laid in the basic years of school life. Let us as 
teachers take cognizance of the important part we 
have to play. 

Our president has pointed out in a clear way the 
duty of the schools in relation to our common 
cause. His message sounds the challenge. 
as teachers put our shoulders to the task. 


Let us 

Our 
work may well be defined as “putting the steps in 
the ladder of development,” the top-most rung of 
which exemplifies a “well rounded citizenship.” 
Our slogan is, “Over the top.”—Linden Item. 








“Gentlemen of the jury,” declaimed the attor- 
ney for the plaintiff, addressing the 12 Missouri 
peers who were sitting in judgment and on their 
respective shoulder blades in a damage suit against 
a grasping corporation for killing a cow, “if the 
train had been running as slow as it should have 
been ran, if the bell had been rung as it ought to 
of rang, or the whistle had been blowed as it ought 
to of been blew, none of which was did, the cow 
would not of been injured when she was killed.”— 
Country Gentleman. 
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INSPECTORS 
DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION | #i30.-.-- 4a 
Geo. H. Drewry - - Graded School 
S. M. Thomas - - Graded School 


C. P. CARY - : - 
Cecil White Flemming - 
Elizabeth Woods 


Chas. L.Harper - - 
O. S. Rice - - - 
Bertha Bergold - 
Bessie Burke -_ - 





State Superintendent 
Ass’t to Superintendent 


Clinical Psychologist and Super- 
visor of Exceptional Ciasses 


Second Ass’t School Supt. 

Supervisor of Libraries 
Ass’s Supervisor of Libraries 
Diploma and Certificate Clerk 


Graded School 
City Grades 
City Grades 


W.T. Anderson - - 
Maybelle G. Bush . . 
Amy Bronsky - - 


Annie Reynolds ~ - City Grades 
W. E. Larson - - Rural School 
A. A. Thompson - - Rural School 
A. B. Cook - - - Deaf School 
James M., Dorans - Manual Training 
Helen Goodspeed - Domestic Science 
W.W.Thiesen - - Standardization 














NEW FACES IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT 

Dr. 'l. W. Gosling, supervisor of high schools, 
comes to the department from the principalship 
of the Lafayette Bloom high school, Cincinnati. 
This high school is especially noted for its pro- 
gressive and effective junior high school depart- 
ment. Dr. Gosling is a graduate of Yale univer- 
sity and received his master’s degree from that in- 
stitution. He received his doctor’s degree from 
the University of Cincinnati. 

Miss Helen Goodspeed, supervisor of domestic 
science, who begins her work in the department 
this school year, is a graduate of Teachers’ college, 
Columbia university, also of its domestic science 
department. She last year supervised the prac- 
tice work of the students who were studying do- 
mestic science in Columbia university. 

NEW BULLETINS FOR THIS YEAR 

“Studies in Citizenship and the War” is the title 
of a series of monthly contributions to the teach- 
ing of patriotism as related to the World War, 
which will be issued by the department during this 
school year. The first installment appears as a 
supplement to the September Educational News 
Bulletin. The series is prepared by Dr. T. W. 
Gosling, supervisor of high schools. ‘Teachers 
should, without fail, make use of this live material. 

The last proof has been read on a department 
publication entitled, “Organization and Manage- 
ment of Rural School Libraries in Wisconsin,” 
which will soon be distributed to the schools of 
the state. It is intended as a guide in getting 
into shape for effective use libraries in rural, state 
Included are in- 


graded, and other grade schools. 
structions regarding equipment, housing, book se- 
lection, loan systems. card catalog, use of the li- 
brary, and other school library matters. 
prepared by Mr. Rice and Miss Bergold. 
A bulletin on “School Societies” and on junior 


It was 


Red Cross work in the schools, is being issued by 
the department. The part on school societies gives 
in detail a plan for the organization of the pupils 
in every school into a society for carrying on 
Junior Red Cross, reading circle, debating, etc.. 
and incidentally for training in parliamentary 
practice. Development of pupil initiative is a 
leading consideration in the organization of such 
societies. Superintendent Cary designated W. E. 
Larson, rural school supervisor, to work out the 
details of this new movement. ‘The part of the 
bulletin relating to the Junior Red Cross was pre- 
pared by Miss Grace Wyman, supervising ceache 
of the western district of Dane county. 
DEPARTMENT NEWS 

Frank J. Worachek, for sever2: years superin- 
tendent of schools of Kewaxnee county, has ac- 
cepted the principalship <1 the Casco schools. Mr. 
Worachek did good service in Kewaunee county. 
The Casco schools are in good hands. 

It is reported that the state normal schools at 
tiver Falls, La Crosse and Milwaukee have met 
the requirements of the war department and that 
volunteer military courses will be offered in these 
schools, Full information may be obtained from 
the respective presidents. 

The annual conference of city superintendents 
called by the state superintendent, in accordance 
with the law, will be held in the assembly chamber 
of the state capitol, beginning at 10 a. m., Tues- 
day, October 1, and continuing until Saturday 
noon. On Friday and Saturday the city superin- 
tendents hold their annual convention with Super- 
intendent P. J. Zimmers of Manitowoc presiding. 

The annual conference of supervising teachers 
was held in the state capitol August 12-16. An 
account of this conference, which was a live affair 
from start to finish, is printed in the September 
Educational News Bulletin. 
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The denartment had an exhibit of Wisconsin 
educational progress and needs at the State Fair. 
Some twenty-five large charts emphasized the 
various phases of ‘public school activities and 
policies. ‘The preparation and supervision of the 
exhibit was under the direction of Miss Bush and 
Messrs. ‘Thomson and Dorrans of the department 
Part of the exhibit was later sent to the North- 
west-Wisconsin Fair at Chippewa Falls. 


STICK TO YOUR JOB. 

“Stick to your jobs,” is the admonition of Dr. 
Anna Howard Shaw, chairman of the woman’s 
committee of the Council of National Defense, to 
the school teachers of America. ‘Country teachers 
write to headquarters of the woman's committee 
in Washington asking what they can do in the city 
in the way of patriotic service. ‘There is no na- 
tional asset today so much to be desired as a com- 
pletely tull schoolhouse, and there never was a 
time when the nation needed its teachers on the 
job im the country as much as it does now. ‘They 
should stay by their schools, stand to their posts 
With the military spirit of a soldier on duty. ‘To 
the stranger and to the woman of my acquaintance 
1 say the same thing. ‘he country boy and girl 
needs education more than ever, and parents need 
peisuasion to keep their children in school in these 
days when there is fear that labor will run short.” 

“stick to your job” might well be the admoni- 
tion to the girl at the typewriter, and stay away 
from Washington unless you are qualified to do 
your work. ‘Io those who are in a position to 
know, the quality of the work being done by many 
of the girls who have answered the government’s 
Life is too 
precious at any time, and doubly so at this time, 
to be frittered away in incompetent service. Go to 
Washington, if you will, but equipped with a 
knowledge which will help rather than hinder. 
Don’t throw sand in the government machinery. 


call for stenographers, is appalling. 


HAVEN GIVES OPINION ON TEXT-BOOK UNDER- 
SELLING, 

The net price of school books in Wisconsin is 
automatically lowered when the manufacturerer of- 
fers the books at a lower price in any other state, 
and the difference can be recovered from his bond 
filed with the state superintendent. This was the 
opinion given by Attorney General Haven to Dis- 
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trict Attorney Winfred C. Zabel, Milwaukee, 
who reported he was informed certain school 
books were being sold on special contracts in 
other states at a lower price than in Wisconsin. 

“German Language Abolished” is a very com- 
mon caption for newspapers this year. it has 
taken some time to learn twat the Mnglish language 
is all sulticient for the American scnools. ‘Lue 
following resolution adopted by the Wisconsin 
Loyalty Legion is in point: 

“Kesolved, ‘hat nationality and national feel- 
ings center around a common language more than 
any other bond of citizeuship, aud tnat this Lact 
should be made to serve the purpose of uniting tue 
nation by the proper education of its Children in 
the language ol the Country, 1m order that Wey may 
be best prepared lor carrying out its ideals of 
citizensulp and of govelnment; and 

“tiesolved, further, ‘Llat events have shown that 
a common language well spoken and well unuer- 
stood is of more practical limportance to tue use 
of our country and to their tuture weliare aud 
happiness than the early acquiring of linguistic 
ability in the use of foreign languages, and tuat 
for this reason the legisiature should enact a law 
for the prohibiting of the teaching or the use of 
any foreign language in all the schools of Wiscon- 
sin up to and including the eighth grade.” 

BRINGING BACK MARRIED TEACHERS. 

“Repeal the married teacher regulation,’ says 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, U. 8. commissioner of educa- 
tion. 

“Reports from some cities indicate that a few 
school boards have not yet taken action to abolish 
the rule barring married women from teaching. 
This rule never did have much to recommend it, 
and the war has made it impossible of enforce- 
ment. very woman who is a good teacher is 
needed and marriage is no bar.” 

One teacher writes to the Bureau of Education: 
“I wish to call your attention to a situation which 
prevails throughout the Middle West and urge 
As you 
know most of the large cities will not employ mar- 
ried women as teachers in the high schools. As 


your influence to remedy this injustice. 


you also know the war denartment has placed in 
Class 1 all men whose wives are educated to earn 
a living. Many of these women were teachers in 


the larger high schools. These positions are now 
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closed to us and we must teach in a small town— 
several subjects in which we are indifferently pre- 
pared—at a small wage—all because we have hus- 
bands who are giving themselves in answer to their 
country’s call. Is this exactly fair? Kansas City, 
Mo., Kansas City, Kan., Topeka, Kan., and many 
other cities have courteously returned all appli- 
cations saying they employ no married women.” 

For the information of school boards that may 
not have seen Commissioner Claxton’s statement 
of March 8, 1918, appealing to married teachers 
to return to schools, the bureau is asking that the 
following paragraph be reprinted: 

“There are in the countrv scores of thousands 
of persons, mostly women, of good scholarship and 
professional training. who have had successful ex- 
perience as teachers but who have retired from 
active service. Many of these might render valu- 
able service again in the school. As a means of 
relief in the present crisis, I recommend that 
they be called again into active service and 
that laws, ordinances, and regulations of school 
boards prohibiting married women from teaching 
in the public schools be suspended or renealed.” 


NAMES OF CITIES APPEARING ON THE WAR 
MAP. 

Key—a (at); ah (father) ; ah (ate) ; ai (isle) ; 
e (end) ; ee (eel) ; Fr. u [place lips in position of 
oo (food) and pronounce ee (eel) }. 

Aisne (River)—ane. 

Aix—ayks. 

Aix-la-Chapelle—ayks-lah-shah-pell’. 

Alsace-Lorraine—al-sase’ | Fr., ahl-sars’ |. 

Amiens—a’mi-ens [Fr., ah-mi-ahn; n, nasal- 
ized }. 

Arras—ahr-rahs’. 

Avignon—ah-vee-nyon’ [o as in nor; n nasal- 
ized]. 

Beauvais—bowe-vay’. 

Blois—blwah. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina—boz’ni-a, her’tse-go- 
vee’nah. 

Boulogne—bu-lone’ [Fr., bu-lowne’nye; Fr. wu]. 

Breslau—brez’lou. 

Bruges—broo’jez [Fr., bruzh—Fr. w]. 

Budapest—boo’dah-pest. 

Calais—kah-lay’. 

Charleroi—sharh-le-rwah. 

Dieppe—dee-ep’. 

Dinant—dee-nahn [n, nasalized]. 

Fontainebleau—fon-tane-blow’ [0 in fon like o 
in or; n, nasalized]. 

Halle—ah-lay’. 

Hasselt—hahs’elt. 
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Havre—hah’ver [Fr., ah’vr]. 

Ivry—ee-vree’. 

Langres—lahn’gr [n, nasalized]. 

Leipsig—laip-sig. 

Liege—lee-azhe’. 

Lille—leel. 

Limoges—lee-mozhe’. 

Malines—mah-leen’. 

Marne (River)—marn. 

Meaux—mowe. 

Meuse (River)—miuze or mez [e as in err]. 

Moulins—moo-lan’ [n, nasalized ]. 

Oise (River )—wahz. 

Cherebourg—sher-boor’. 

Poiters—pwah-tee-aye’. 

Prague—prage. 

Reims, Rheims—reems [ Fr., rans; n, nasalized ]. 

Rouen—roo-ahn’ [n, nasalized]. 

Sedan—se-dahn’ [n, nasalized]. 

Seine—sane. 

Severs—sayvr. 

St. Denis—san de-nee’ [n, nasalized]. 

Tours—toor. 

Trafalgar—tra-fal’gar: or tra-fahl-gahr’. 

Trouville—troo-veel’. 

Troyes—trwah. 

Valenciennes—vah-lahn-sien’ [n, in lahn nasal- 
ized]. 

Verdun—ver-dun’ [Fr. u; n, nasalized]. 

Vichy—vee-chee’. 

Vincennes—vin-senz’ [Fr., van-sen; ” in van, 
nasalized ]. 

Ypres—e’pr; e as in eel. 

—Correct English. 


Every one of us has his special duty in the pres- 
ent crisis. The special duty of the school teacher is 
to hold as steady as possible the torch of education 
and civjlization. All of our lives we have heard 
much about the “responsibility” of the teacher, but 
nobody ever dreamed that such a responsibility 
would ever be thrust upon him as the one that he 
now-faces. The teacher who is not prepared to 
meet these new and tremendous responsibilities 


‘and opportunities owes it to himself, to his pro- 


fession, and to civilization to prepare himself in 
every way possible. 





Does education pay? Look at what benighted 
ignorance has done for Russia, and look at what 
the schools and colleges are doing for America. 
Count, if you can, the stars in the service flags of 
the high schools and colleges. Young men of edu- 
cation were the first to volunteer to defend the 
colors. “We must educate or we must perish.” 


Thrift and patriotism are synonymous. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











The state teachers’ association at Milwaukee, 
November 7-8-9. 

The Northern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
at Ashland, October 11-12. 

The Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
ciation at Eau Claire, October 18-19. 

J. S. Pitts, superintendent of schools at Elroy 
last year, goes to Libby, Montana, as city super- 
intendent for the coming school year. 


Asso- 


D. E. Thayer has been elected principal of the 
Shiocton high school and assumes his position at 
the opening of the schools for the fall term. 

Mr. Ellis N. Calef, formerly of the Weyauwega 
schools, has been elected to the principalship of 
the Waupaca county normal for the ensuing year. 

Mr. I. C. Hatch of Madison, formerly principal 
of schools at Augusta, succeeds T. H. Campion as 
principal of the county agricultural school at Ona- 
laska. 

H. C. Cooley has resigned his position at Hills- 
boro to accept the city superintendency of schools 
of Conrad, Montana, at an initial salary of $1,800 
a year. 

W. E. Smith, formerly principal of the Sauk 
county training school located at Reedsburg, be- 
comes the new principal of the Langlade county 
normal school at Antigo. 

Walter J. Wittich, superintendent of physical 
training in the Milwaukee public schools, has been 
appointed head of the La Crosse normal school de- 
partment of physical education. 

The Rusk county training school for teachers 
catalogue has come to our desk. The bulletin is 
well illustrated and the course of study well 
adapted to the needs of country schools. 
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Miss Katherine Conley, who was county super- 
vising teacher of schools of Door county, has been 
appointed superintendent of schools of Door 
county by C. P. Cary. The appointment was dated 
July 18. 

O. B. Porter, formerly with the state board of 
control, was elected secretary of the state board 
of education. 
the county superintendent of schools of Crawford 
county and having been principal of the Gays Mills 
schools. 


Mr. Porter will be remembered as 


The Lincoln county training school for teachers 
annual catalogue has been received at our office, 
and we wish to thank E. W. McCrary for a copy of 
the same. It bespeaks his genius and professional 
ability in preparing a guide for the teachers of 
his county. 

C. B. Stanley, who was principal of the Wau- 
paca county training school for the last fifteen 
years, has resigned his position to become associ- 
ated with the Four Wheel Drive company of Clin- 
tonville. We wish Mr. Stanley much success in 
the new field. 

Alfred W. Schroeder was elected head of the 
commercial department in the high school at She- 
boygan, to succeed C. N. Wilson. Mr. Schroeder 
is a graduate of the commercial course of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and of the Curtis commercial 
college of Minneapolis. 


Wisconsin will receive federal aid to the extent 
of $55,843 for vocational education work if it ap- 
propriates a similar amount in 1918 and 1919. 
This amount is Wisconsin’s quota of the $2,307,- 
460 to be spent by the government, accerding to 
announcement from Washington. 


Commencing with September 1, 1918, all chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age who are not regu- 
larly attending school, will be required to spend 
eight hours instead of four a week in a vocational 
or evening school. This is in accordance with the 
new law passed last session of the state legislature. 


F. 8S. Lamb, for the past two years secretary 
of the state board of education, has resigned his 
position to accept that of inspector of accounts 
with the committee on education and special train- 
ing in the war department at Washington. Wis- 
consin regrets losing Mr. Lamb, and feel that we 
are sending a splendid man to the aid of the gov- 
ernment at Washington. 
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The readers of the Journal will remember Miss 
Elizabeth MeCormick as editor of the primary 
department, and are pleased to know that she has 
been promoted to the principalship of the Frank- 
lin school in Superior. Miss McCormick has been 
definitely connected with the Superior schools for 
a number of years. 

It is the intention of the Appleton high school 
to offer a course this fall in practical electrical 
engineering to a limited number of boys in the 
junior and senior classes. The course will embrace 
work designed to comply with the regulations for 
electrical and radio mechanics in the army and 
navy. Some work along radio lines is also planned. 

Professor C. O. Merica, Kendallville, 
died July 22, 1918, at above named Indiana city. 
Professor Merica will be remembered by Wiscon- 
sin educators as a professor at Lawrence college 
principal of the Appleton high school, superin- 
of the 


boys, and fiscal agent for Lawrence college. He 


tendent Waukesha industrial school for 
was also president of the University of Wyoming 
for a number of years. His family consists of a 
wife and two sons. 

Alan B. West, instructor of agriculture in the 
high school at Janesville, is making it his first 
duty to visit the farm boys in their club work 
upon the farm. Mr. West has proven a very ef- 
ficient leader and a positive guide in making the 
boys and girls leaders in their communities and 
first aids upon the farm in helping win the war 
with larger production. Mr. West reports that 
there is one hundred per cent Americanism among 
the boys of Rock county. 

The Journal acknowledges receipt of the Racine- 
Kenosha joint county training school for teachers 
catalogue. It is a eredit to the institution and 
speaks well of the principal, who has worked so 
hard to make possible such a school for southeast- 
ern Wisconsin. We hope that much encourage 
ment by way of a goodly attendance of strong 
pupils will be the reward of his efforts. Other 
counties will do well to model after this school as 
written up in the above named catalogue. 

J. H. Puelicher of Milwaukee, chairman of the 
war savings campaign for Wisconsin, who spoke 
at the meeting of the state supervising teachers in 
the assembly chamber, said: “In my judgment, 
more thrift has been taught in one year through 
the schools than by any other means during the 
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past century.” He hopes for an organization dur- 
ing the coming school year of adult war savings 
societies in each school district in the state. 
School officers should deem it a privilege as well 
as their Cuty to encourage such organizations in 
their respective districts, and make it a point to 
form such organizations early in the school year. 
Kvery rural school teacher will do well to see that 
this matter is called to the attention of her school 
board immediately. 


A WORTHY WORK. 


Among the picturesque hills of northwestern 
Wisconsin is an organization known as the Wom- 
an’s League of the River Falls State Normal 
School. This League was formed some years ago, 
by the wives of the men on the faculty, for the 
purpose of becoming better acquainted with the 
girl students of the school. The women of the 
faculty were admitted also as useful instruments 
in bringing the two together. 

Heretofore the activities of this organization 
have been confined almost entirely to working 
for and with the girls in social affairs. But this 
year the appeal of the Red Cross has been so ur- 
gent that war relief work has been taken up. The 
members of the League have contributed money 
with which to buy material, and the girls are mak- 
ing this material into garments for French and 
Belgian children. A committee of the League 
plans and cuts out the garments, and the girls do 
the sewing. The latter are divided into teams of 
fifteen each, led by a captain who is responsible for 
the attendance of her team. One of these teams, 
supervised by two members of the League, meets 
after school each day and sews for two hours. 
Within the past month eighty-seven garments have 
been completed. 

The League has also purchased yarn, and two 
members have been teaching a number of the girls 
to knit. A neat pile of warm socks is the result. 

This method of “getting together” and doing 
their “bit” has brought about a feeling of “cama- 
raderie” which years of social gathering failed 
to do. 


Make thrift your buy-word. 

Become a stockholder in the United States—buy 
War Savings Stamps. 

Luxuries as usual means a victorious Germany. 
Save and buy War Savings Stamps. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Being a Good Teacher. By Henry C. Krebs, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Somerset County, New 
Jersey. Author of “Reading the Children.’’ 
Price, 75c postpaid. Philadelphia, New York, 
Chicago. Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Ind., Pub- 
lishers. 


The Child’s Food Garden. With a Few Suggestions 
for Flower Culture. By Van Evrie Kilpatrick, 
Principal of the Carlisle School, New York City, 
and Assigned to Supervision of School and Home 
Gardens; President of the School Garden Associa- 
tion of America. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
World Book Co., Publishers, 


The Republic of Plato—Book X. Translated by 
Alexander Kerr, Litt.D., Emeritus Professor of 
Greek in the University of Wisconsin. Charles 
H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, Publishers. 


Junior High School Mathematics (Second Course). 
By William Ledley Vosburgh, Head of Depart- 
ment of Mathematics, The Boston Normal School, 
and Frederick William Gentleman, Junior Master, 
Department of Mathematics, The Mechanic Arts 
High School, Boston. Price, 90c. New York. 
The MacMillan Co., Publishers. 

Good English. By Henry Seidel Canby and John 
Baker Opdycke. Illustrations by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. Price, $1.00. New York. The Mac- 
Millan Co., Publishers. 

Modern European Civilization. A Text-book for 
Secondary Schools. By Roscoe Lewis Ashley, 
Author of ‘‘Early European Civilization,’’ ‘‘Amer- 
ican History,’ ‘“‘The New Civics.” Price, $1.20. 
New York. The MacMillan Co., Publishers. 

A Community Center. What It Is and How To 
Organize It. By Henry E. Jackson, Special Agent 
in Community Organization, United States Bu- 


reau of Education, Washington, D. C. Price, 
$1.00. New York. The MacMillan Co., Pub- 
lishers. 


War Fact Tests For Graduation and Promotion. 
Prepared by William H. Allen, Director Institute 
for Public Service. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. World Book Co., Publishers. 








R. C. MUNSCHE A. H. THIERBACH 


HOTEL BLATZ 


OPPOSITE CITY HALL SQUARE 





WISCONSIN 


The best furnished pop- 
ular priced Hotel in 
Milwaukee. : : : - 


MILWAUKEE 


All rooms have hot and 
cold running water. 





Unexcelled Cuisine 








4 Blocks from Auditorium 


European Plan $1.00 per day; with Bath $1.50 and 
up. A la Carte service all day. Regular meals 50c 
American Plan $2.25 per day and up 
Noonday Luncheon 40 cents 
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Preparing for Womanhood. By Edith B. Lowry, 


M.D. Author of ‘Herself,’’ ‘“‘Confidence,’’ etc. 
Price, $1.00. Chicago. Forbes & Co., Pub- 
lishers. 

A Concise English Grammar. With Exercises. By 


George Lyman Kittredge, Gurney Professor of 
English Literature in Harvard University, and 
Frank Edgar Farley, Professor of English in’ 
Simmons College. Boston, New York, Chicago, 
London, Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, San Fran- 
cisco. Ginn & Co., Publishers. 

Economy in Food. By Mabel Thacher Wellman, 
Associate Professor and Head of Department of 
Home Economics in Indiana University; For- 
merly Assistant Professor of Domestic Economy 
in Lewis Institute, Chicago. Author of ‘‘Food 
Study,” a Text-book in Home Economics. Price, 
30c net. Boston. Little, Brown & Co., Publishers. 


Food Study. A Text-book in Home Economics, for 
High Schools, by Mabel Thacher Wellman, Pro- 
fessor and Head of Department of Home Econ- 
omics in Indiana University, Formerly Instructor 
in Dietetics and Household Chemistry at Lewis 
Institute, Chicago. Price, $1.00 net. Boston. 
Little, Brown & Co., Publishers. 


Home Life Around the World. 
Reader for the Fourth Grade. By George A. 
Mirick, with Illustrations by Burton Holmes. 
Price, 64c net. Boston, New York, Chicago. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Publishers. 

Our Public Schools. Their Teachers, Pupils and 
Patrons. By Oscar T. Corson, LL.D., Editor 
Ohio Educational Monthly, Formerly State Com- 
missioner of Common Schools for Ohio. Pub- 
lished by the Author, Columbus, Ohio. 


Liberty, Peace and Justice. 32c net. Boston, New 
York and Chicago. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Pub- 
lishers. 


Practical Business English. By Oscar Charles Gal- 
lagher, A.M., Headmaster West Roxbury High 
School, Boston, and Leonard Bowdoin Moulton, 
A.B., Department of English, High School of 
Commerce, Boston. Price, 32c net. Boston, New 
York, Chicago. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Pub- 
lishers. 

The History of the American People. For Grammar 
Grades and Junior High Schools. By Charles A. 
Beard and William C. Bagley. Price, $1.20. New 
York. The MacMillan Co., Publishers. 

Rural Education and the Consolidated School. By 
Julius Bernhard Arp, Superintendent of Schools, 
Jackson County, Minnesota. Illustrated. Price, 
99c postpaid, kraft paper binding. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. The World Book Co., Pub- 
lishers. 


A Geographical 








We carry in stock all Tests 
recommended by Mr. Theisen 
of the State Department of 
Education. Send in your or- 
ders and we will assure you 
prompt delivery. The Parker 
Edcuational Co., Madison. 
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to a competent and ready useof the diction- 


ary and fixing the habit of consulting it, is 

one of the main duties that ; 

the school can perform for a 

student:’”’ says Dr. Suzzallo, @ 1 
President of University of F 


Washington, Seattle. 2 
When questions arise do |} Beats them all In 


you suggest that i | ‘by a . ° ° 
: ae A quality and price 
Webster's Send for circular 


New 


International; 


Dictionary is a universal question answerer? OU 
Your pupils should have every opportunity to win. oO 
Why not requisition your school officials for this 
Supreme Authority? 


400,000 Words. 6,000 Illustrations, 12,000 Biographical Entries, 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 2,700 Pages. 


Thousands of other References. M4 | 
Type matter is equivalent toa 15-volume encyclopedia. The Parker Educationa 0. 
REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 
Also WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, Third Edition. q 4 M 
A New Book. 1248 Pages. 1700 Illustrations, 100,000 Words. 12 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wisconsin 
WRITE for Specimen Pages. Free, a new booklet ‘‘ Use of 
the Dictionary—Games with the Dictionary.” 
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Let your pupils earn this BEAUTIFUL FLAG 





Betsy Ross Flag Society, 404 Newton Claypole Bldg., 
Indianapolis 


Send me, without charge, 60 Betsy Ross flag buttons, which 
I will have my pupils sell at 10 cents each. As soon as the but- 
tons are sold I will remit $6.00, for which I am to receive prompt- 


ly and with all charges paid one of your large 5x8 feet American 
flags. 


Address 


City and Siate 


Fill out this coupon and mail today 














